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Wild  gave  the  word  and  the  two  sharpers  were  hauled  up.  "“Now,  then,  go  at  it!”  he  exclaimed. 

“The  instant  you  stop  fighting  I’ll  begin  to  uso  tho  whip!”  There 
waB  a  roar  of  merriment  from  the  crowd. 
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TOUCHING  UP  THE  SHARPERS 


\  ' 


By  AN  OLD  SCOUT 

% 


CHAPTER  I. 

GILT  EDGE  GIL  INTRODUCES  HIMSELF. 


“Good-morning,  miss!  A  beautiful  morning,  is  it  not?” 

“Excuse  me,  sir,  do  not  block  my  way,  please.” 

“I  block  your  way!  Why,  certainly  not.  But  this  is  cer¬ 
tainly  a  lovely  morning.” 

“Perhaps  it  is,  sir.” 

“Perhaps?  Ha,  ha,  ha!  I  can  readily  see  that  you  are 
not  one  of  nature’s  students.  You  Western  girls  have  pe¬ 
culiar  ways.” 

-  “Never  mind  about  the  peculiar  ways  of  Western  girls, 
but  just  move  your  horse  out  of  my  path,  so  I  can  pass!” 

The  scene  at  as  a  rougji  mountain  trail  just  at  the  outskirts 
of  Weston,  Dakota,  and.  the  time  a  beautiful  morning  in  the 
•  spring  a  few  years  ago. 

The  trail  was  rather  narrow  at  that  point,  and  as  a  golden¬ 
haired  girl  of  perhaps  seventeen  was  rounding  a  sharp  curve 
she  had  come  face  to  face  with  a  dashing-looking  stranger 
mounted  on  a  big  bay  horse. 

The  girl  rode  a  splendid  iron  gray  that  was  equipped  with 
a.;  fine  a  saddle  and  bridle  as  could  be  found  in  that  section 
of  the  country. 


She  sat  in  the  side-saddle  Avith  such  ease  and  grace  that 
one  would  only  have  had  to  cast  a  single  glance  at  her  to 
\ecorae  satisfied  that  she  Avas  an  accomplished  equestrienne. 

'  The  expression  on  her  handsome  face  was  not  one  of  fear 
when  she  told  the  stranger  to  move  his  horse  from  her  path 
so  she  could  pass. 

?  It  was  one  of  indignation  more  than  anything  else. 

Instead  of  complying  with  her  demand  he  smiled  tantaliz- 


fngly.  ^  ,  .  ,  .  , 

"Do  you  know,  miss,  that  I  have  never  yet  kissed  a  girl 

wit ii  such  beautiful  golden  hair  as  you  have?”  he  said,  doffing 
I.i-  hat  in  mock  politeness.  “I  therefore  must  demand  toll 
of  you.  One  kiss,  and  you  may  pass  on  your  way.” 

“All  right,  sir!  Here  is  your  kiss!” 

As  quick  as  a  flash  the  beautiful  girl  drew  a  revolver  from 
•%  folds  of  her  dress  and  covered  the  man’s  heart. 

“The  kiss  you  will  get  will  be  one  of  hot  lead!”  she  went 
on.  speaking  as  calmly  as  though  she  was  talking  to  an  old 
frjrrid.  “ Do  you  want  it  right  away?” 

Y  “Great  Scott!”  exclaimed  the  strange  horseman,  as  „he 
Tidied  his  horse  back.  “I  guess  you  mean  business,  miss.” 
-Get  out  of  the  way  and  let  me  pass!” 

“Certainly.” 

“  *  |  ;  tonlshint'  to  -<•(•  how  quickly  the  fellow  obeyed. 

J,  q rite  evident  that  he  was  afraid  the  girl  would 

If  he  did  not 


“Pass  on!”  he  said,  his  eyes  flashing  with  anger  and  humili¬ 
ation.  “It  is  the  first  time  any  one  in  petticoats  eArer  got  the 
drop  on  me.  Were  you  a  man  it  would  be  different.” 

“You  think  so?”  answered  the  girl,  with  a  rippling  laugh. 
“If  you  really  think  that  way,  Mr.  Stranger,  I  advise  you 
to  try  it  on  Young  Wild  West.” 

“Young  Wild  West?  Who  is  he?” 

“He  happens  to  be  the  young  gentleman  I  am  engaged  to, 
Mr.  What’s-your-name.  ” 

“Oh!  My  name  is  Gilbert  Potter— Gilt  Edge  Gil.  Do  you' 
want  my  card?” 

The  stranger  Avas  getting  insolent  now. 

“No;  but  I  want  you  to  move  on!” 

The  revolver  was  still  on  a  line  with  his  heart,  and  with¬ 
out  another  word  he  rode  on  around  the  bend  and  down  the 
hill  toward  the  hustling  mining  town. 

Then  Arietta  Murdock— for  that  was  the  brave  girl’s  name 
—spoke  to  her  horse  and  galloped  along  the  mountain  trail 
toward  a  dense  patch  of  Avoods  that  was  about  a  mile  away. 

She  did  not  seem  to  be  the  least  bit  agitated  over  her  ad¬ 
venture  with  the  man  Avho  called  himself  Gilt  Edge  Gil,  and 
a  couple  of  minutes  later,  when  she  came  in  sight  of  a  hand¬ 
some  young  fellow  of  twenty,  who  stood  over  the  carcass  of 
a  huge  black  hear,  her  face  Avas  illumined  by  a  smile  of 
pleasure. 

The  boy— for  his  age  Avould  not  permit  of  bis  being  called 
a  man — looked  up  wkeu  he  heard  her  horse  approaching. 

“Hello,  Et!”  be  called  out.  “Where  have  you  been  so 
long?” 

“I  was  detained  for  a  few  minutes  about  a  mile  back,”  Avas 
the  reply. 

“Detained?”  and  the  young  fellow  drew  bis  Apollo-like 
form  to  its  full  height  and  shook  back  the  waving  mass  of 
chestnut  hair  that  hung  down  over  his  shoulders.  “Who  de¬ 
tained  you?” 

“A  strangef  who  called  himself  Gilt  Edge  Gil.  Wild.  Ho 
—he  wanted  to  kiss  me!” 

Arietta’s  face  was  covered  with  blushes  'when  she  said 
this. 

“Well,  did  you  let  him  do  it?" 

“I  guess  not!”  was  the  quick  reply.  “I  Avould  have  shot 
him  fii’st!” 

“I  believe  you,  Et.  I  guess  I  can  do  all  the  kissing  that 
is  to  he  done  to  you.  I’ll  have  one  now,  too!” 

lie  stepped  fonvard  and  assisted  her  to  dismount;  as  she 
got  doAvn  there  Avas  a  smack  that  sounded  as  though  the  hoy 
had  kept  his  word. 

There  was  a  little  laughter  and  some  pleasantry  passed 
between  them,  and  then  the  boy,  with  all  seriousness,  said; 
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“Now,  Et,  tell  me  about  the  stranger  who  wanted  to  kiss 
you.” 

Arietta  did  so,  not  omitting  a  single  detail. 

Young  'Wild  West  smiled  grimly  at  the  conclusion  of  her 
story. 

As  young  as  he  was,  this  boy  was  one  of  the  greatest  heroes 
the  Wild  West  had  ever  produced. 

He  was  the  acknowledged  champion  deadshot  of  the  West 
and  went  by  the  name  of  the  Prince  of  the  Saddle,  because 
his  equal  had  never  been  found  at  taming  and  riding  a 
horse. 

He  was  a  very  wealthy  mine  owner,  too,  and  was  treasurer 
of  the  Wild  West  Mining  and  Improvement  Company,  which 
was  located  in  Weston,  the  town  that  had  been  named  for 
him. 

Young  Wild  West  had  started  out  to  hunt  for  a  bear  that 
morning,  and  pretty  Arietta  Murdock,  who  assisted  her  grand¬ 
father  at  the  town  post-office,  had  agreed  to  follow  him  as 
soon  as  the  mail  came  in  and  she  had  distributed  it. 

The  young  deadshot  found  the  tracks  of  a  bear  after  a 
while,  and  he  had  shot  the  bear  but  a  few  minutes  before 
his  sweetheart  appeared  on  the  scene. 

The  boy  was  as  cool  as  any  man  of  the  border  could  be. 

But  he  always  got  angered  wheu  he  heard  of  his  sweet¬ 
heart  being  insulted. 

He  was  angered  now,  and,  of  course,  quite  anxious  to  meet 
the  man  who  called  himself  Gilt  Edge  Gil. 

He  meant  to  teach  the  fellow  a  lesson  and  make  him  apolo¬ 
gize  to  Arietta  at  the  first  opportunity. 

“Well,  Et,”  he  said,  as  he  swallowed  his  anger  as  best  he 
could.  “I  guess  I  will  finish  skinning  the  bear,  and  then  we 
will  ride  back  home  together  with  the  hams  and  skin.” 

“All  right,  AVild.” 

“This  fellow  is  quite  a  big  one.  He  was  very  cute,  too, 
for  it  took  me  nearly  an  hour  to  find  him  after  I  first  struck 
his  tracks.” 

“Did  you  have  to  shoot  more  than  once  at  him,  Wild?” 

“No,  one  shot  did  the  business.  You  see,  I  was  pretty 
close  to  him  when  I  fired,  and  I  could  hardly  miss.” 

“I  guess  that  did  not  make  any  difference.  You  could  have 
dropped  him  at  a  distance  just  as  well.” 

“ Well,  perhaps  I  could  have.  I  always  make  it  a  point  to 
have  the  object  I  am  shooting  at  covered  before  I  fire.” 

.  “I  don’t  believe  your  equal  can  be  found  in  the  world 
Wild.  ” 

“You  mean  at  shooting?” 

“Yes,  and  anything  else.” 

“Thank  you,  Et.  I  would  rather  receive  a  compliment  from 
you  than  any  one  else.” 

“I  take  that  as  a  compliment,”  retorted  the  girl,  with  a 
smile. 

“AA'ell,  I  mean  what  I  say.” 

“And  so  did  I  mean  what  I  said.” 

They  talked  on  in  this  strain  until  the  skin  and  bear  meat 
were  ready  to  be  taken  away. 

Then  the  handsome  young  couple  mounted  their  horses  and 
started  on  a  walk  homeward. 

Wild  rode  his  splendid  sorrel  stallion  Spitfire,  that  had 
carried  him  through  many  dangers  safely,  and  the  contrast 
between  the  magnificent  specimens  of  horseflesh  was  quite 
marked. 

The  iron  gray  Arietta  was  mounted  on  would  have  been 
called  a  perfect  horse  in  every  sense  of  the  word,  but  Spit¬ 
fire — well,  there  was  something  about  him  that  attracted  the 
eye. 

Both  beauty  and  speed  were  combined  in  him,  and  his 
glossy  coat  and  flowing  mane  and  tail  made  him  look  a  per¬ 
fect  picture. 

As  the  couple  followed  the  trail  around  the  mountainside 
the  horses  kept  step,  and  any  one  to  have  seen  them  would 
ha,ve  been  likely  to  look  with  admiration.  ** 

Wild  wore  a  hunting-suit  of  buckskin  trimmed  with  red 
silk  fringe  and  his  head  was  topped  off  with  a  pearl-colored 
sombrero. 

His  sweetheart  was  attired  in  a  jaunty  riding  suit  of  blue 
and  gold,  with  buckskin  leggings  and  riding  boots  and  a 
hat  of  the  same  material  and  color  as  her  skirt. 

It  was  about  ten  o’clock  in  the  forenoon,  and  the  young 
people  seemed  to  Oe  in  no  hurry. 

Though  they  were  sweethearts  and  intended  to  get  married 
when  they  got  a  little  older,  they  were  often  separated  as 
Young  Wild  West  was  often  away  on*  business  trips  through 
various  parts  of  the  great  AVest. 

Sometimes  Arietta  went  with  him,  but  more  often  she 


stayed  at  home  and  helped  her  grandfather  in  his  duties  as 

postmaster. 

Consequently  when  the  two  got  together  they  enjoyed  each 
other's  company,  as  might  well  be  supposed. 

They  allowed  their  horses  to  walk  all  the  way  to  the  rail¬ 
road  track,  and  when  they  crossed  it  they  set  out  on  a  canter. 

Wild  halted  at  the  office  of  the  AATld  West  Mining  and  Im¬ 
provement  Company  and  left  one  of  the  hams  and  the  skin 
there,  and  then  proceeded  to  the  Murdock  residence  with  his 
sweetheart. 

The  remaining  ham  from  the  slain  bear  was  Jeft  here,  and 
then  waving  his  hand  to  Arietta,  the  handsome  young  prince 
of  the  saddle  rode  back  to  the  office. 

Here  he  found  Cheyenne  Charlie,  Jim  Dart  and  .Tack  Robe- 
dee,  his  three  partners  in  the  mining  business,  awaiting  him. 

Jim  Dart  was  a  boy  of  about  Wild’s  age,  and  the  two  lived 
together  in  a  neati  little  cottage  that  was  built  on  a  little 
street  right  behind  the  company’s  office. 

They  had  a  Chinaman  in  their  employ  who  did  their  cook¬ 
ing  and  housekeeping  for  them  when  they  were  home,  which 
was  not  the  greater  part  of  the  time,  by  any  means. 

“So  you  struck  a  bear,  hey,  Wild?”  observed  Cheyenne 
Charlie,  the  famous  ex-government  scout,  as  he  stroked  his 
dark,  silky  beard  and  looked  admiringly  at  the  ham  that  the 
Chinaman  had  just  picked  up  to  take  in  the  house. 

“Yes,  I  thought  I  would  try  my  luck  this  morning,”  was 
the  reply. 

“Well,  I  knocked  one  over  yesterday.” 

“Yes,  so  I  heard.  That  is  what  made  me  think  of  going 
out  to  look  for  one  to-day.” 

“No,  it  wasn't,  not  altogether,”  spoke  up  Jack  Robedee, 
another  well-known  scout,  who  was  forced  to  go  through  the 
balance  of  his  life  with  a  cork  leg  on  account  01  having  lost^ 
his  good  one  in  a  scrimmage  with  some  renegades  a  few* 
months  before.  “He  didn’t  go  out  after  a  bear,  not  altogether, 
boys.  He  went  out  to  have  a  ride  around  the  mountain  with 
his  sweetheart.  Well,  I  don’t  blame  him  much.  I  was  that 
way  once  myself.  ”  3.  • 

Cheyenne  Charlie  laughed  heartily  at  this,  for,  like  Jack, 
he  was  married. 

AYhile  the  four  stood  talking  in  front  of  the  office  they  no¬ 
ticed  a  horseman  approaching  from  the  heart  of  the  town. 

He  was  riding  along  at  an  easy  gait,  and  appeared  to  be 
looking  for  some  place  in  particular. 

AVhen  he  reached  the  well-kept  street  that  ran  for  a  short 
distance  from  the  main  thoroughfare  of  the  town  to  the  office 
of  the  AVild  AVest  Mining  and  Improvement  Company  he 
caught  sight  of  the  sign  on  the  building,  and  then,  with  a  ' 
nod  of  satisfaction,  turned  his  horse  to  the  spot  where  the 
four  partners  were  standing. 

He  was  a  dashing-looking  chap  of  twenty-five  or  thirty,  but 
the  instant  Wild  caught  a  look  at  his  face  he  took  a  dislike 
to  him. 

“Good-morning,  gentlemen!  I  am  Gilt  Edge  Gil,”  he  said, 
taking  off  his  hat  and  reining  in  his  steed. 


CHAPTER  II. 


liAlb  ojti  AKl’ERS. 


™  lGSA-,  W6ni  Ton,  the  horseman.  dismounting,  “I  am  Gilt 
Edge  Gil,  and  I  have  come  out  here  to  show  some  of  the 
people  of  AAeston  how  to  make  money.  Do  anv  of  you  geu- 

Cornpa nv ? ”leSent  the  WM  WeSt  muin*  and '  Improvement 

evfdnl*  nV  U  V>G  represent  it,”  answered  Cheyenne  Charlie. 

s™  rUSly-  W#S  there  »»•  *»  >*Hic»Iar 

meiely  Ayant  to  see  every  one  who  lias  money 
invested  in  the  company.  You  see,  I  am  one-third  owner  of 
the  stock  in  the  Nebraska  Beef  Company,  which  is  one  of  the 

vestorPSa>lnd  ln  <h°  We8t-  *  ««n  looking  for  in- 

\estcus  and  will  give  a  guarantee  to  pay  a  dividend  of  two4 

hundred  per  cent.,  payable  quarterly.  I  have  references  from 

the  leading  banks  in  the  cities  of  the  AVest  I  propose  to re- 

ma  n  in  AA  eston  a  few  days  and  give  those  who  have  morev 

mininge.”  *  “Ce  *  make  m°Uey  fa*ter  than  they  can  at. 

t  A°? mlg,,t  tt,k  e 

said  Charlie!  turning  to  our  hero.  *  d  "ay8t  •"*»  •„ 

At  the  mention  of  the  name  of  Winner  wim  w 
Edge  Gil  colored  slightly.  8  NMId  Ult 
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Rut  he  was  very  quick  to  recover  himself. 

“1  am  glad  to  meet  you.  Mr.  West."  lie  said,  putting  out 

his  hand. 

**ls  that  all  the  business  you  have  ai'ouud  here?”  queried 
Wild,  not  noticing  the  proffered  hand. 

"Well,  yes,  that  is  all.  Why  do  you  ask  that  question?" 
“Oh.  1  thought  perhaps  you  had  a  way  of  trying  to  kiss 
every  pretty  girl  you  met  here.” 

The  stranger  threw  back  his  head  and  laughed  in  hearty 

fashion. 

"1  think  I  knew  what  you  mean,  Mr.  West,”  he  observed 
blandly.  “But  please  let  it  drop.  If  I  had  known  I  was 
treading  on  your  corns  when  I  made  friends  with  the  red- 
^  haired  girl  I  shouldn't  have  done  it.  ’pon  my  word  I  wouldn’t! 

*  She  had  such  a  bewitching  way  about  her  that  I  couldn't 
help  it,  indeed  I  couldn’t.  She  said  she  was  going  to  tell  you 
about  it.  but  I’ll  wager  that  she  wasn’t  so  awfully  offended 
about  it.  after  all.” 

“I'll  bet  a  twenty-dollar  goldpiece  to  a  silver  quarter  that 
you  lie!” 

“What!”  and  Gilt  Edge  Gil  stepped  back  a  pace  and  placed 
his  hand  on  the  butt  of  his  revolver.  “Young  fellow,  when 
I  am  called  a  liar  the  one  who  calls  it  to  me  generallv  has 
to  light!” 

“All  right,  sir!”  and  Wild’s  fist  shot  out  and  caught  the 
man  on  the  chin,  sending  him  down  so  suddenly  that  he  struck 
with  a  thud  that  fairly  jarred  the  breath  from  his  body. 

But  he  retained  his  grasp  upon  his  shooter  and  pulled  it  • 
out  of  the  holster  in  a  jiffy. 

Young  Wild  West  was  as  mad  as  his  friends  had  ever  seto 
him  before. 

*  But  he  did  not  lose  his  head,  for  all  that. 

With  a  well-directed  kick  he  sent  the  revolver  flying  a 
dozen  feet  away,  and  then  folding  his  arms,  he  stood  over  the 
fallen  fellow  and  exclaimed: 

.  “You  have  got  to  take  back  what  you  said  just  now,  and 
what  is  more,  you  have  got  to  apologize  to  the  young  lady 
you  insulted  a  short  time  ago.” 

Gilt  Edge  Gil  got  upon  his  feet  without  deigning  to  make 
a  reply. 

Whatever  he  was,  he  was  not  a  coward, 
lie  rushed  at  Young  Wild  West  as  though  he  meant  to 
break  every  bone  in  his  body. 

But  the  boy  very  neatly  dodged  him  and  struck  him  a  heavy 
blow  behind  his  ear. 

Then  he  caught  him  about  the  neck  with  his  left  arm  and 
struck  him  half  a  dozen  blows  in  the  face. 

When  Wild  relinquished  his  hold  upon  him,  Gilt  Edge  Gil 
dropped  to  the  ground. 

His  nose  was  bleeding  profusely  and  the  foundation  for  a 
couple  of  black  eyes  had  been  laid. 

“When  you  talk  about  fighting  you  ought  to  be  sure  that 
you  understand  the  game,”  said  the  young  prince  of  the  saddle 
grimly.  “Now,  hurry  up  and  get  ready;  I  want  you  to  go  with 
me  and  apologize  to  the  young  lady.” 

Gilt  Edge  Gil  rolled  over  and  got  upon  his  elbow. 

Then  he  looked  at  Wild  for  a  moment  in  a  dazed  way. 

He  had  received  an  awful  thrashing,  and  it  had  taken  but 
„a  few  seconds  to  administer  it  to  him. 

F.  t  he  was  not  ready  to  acknowledge  that  he  was  beaten. 
Rising  to  a  sitting  posture,  he  reached  for  his  other  shooter. 
“Keep  your  hands  off  that!”  sternly  commanded  Young 
Wild  West.  “If  you  touch  that  shooter  I’ll  cripple  you  so 
*y.;u  won't  be  able  to  pull  a  gun  for  the  next  month!” 

Then  it  was  that  the  rascal  began  to  realize  that  he  hall 
harked  up  the  wrong  tree. 

*  “If  I  said  anything  that  offended  you  I  am  sorry  for  it," 
lie  r  marked,  humbly. 

“You  will  admit  that  you  lied,  then?” 

“Ye*;  I  will  take  back  what  I  said.” 

“All  right.  Now  mount  your  horse  and  come  with  me.” 
I.  “What  for?” 

“I »,  a -s  I  say!” 

That  settled  it. 

Tm-  thrashed  rascal  slowly  got  upon  his  feet,  and,  wiping 
hi*  bleeding  nose,  mounted  bis  horse. 

*  Y o  u-  Wild  West  got  upon  the  back  of  the  sorrel  almost 
t  as  qok'kly. 

-Rpb  over  to  the  post-office, ”  he  commanded.  “Do  you 
•know  the  way?” 

i  noticed  the  sign  a  little  while  ago  as  I  rode  over 

I  here- 


“Well,*  that  is  where  1  am  going  to  take  you.  and  if  you 
attempt  to  get  away  from  me  I  will  alrop  you  with  a  bullet. 
Now.  then,  be  mighty  careful.” 

Gilt  Edge  Gil  became  as  humble  as  a  whipped  cur,  which 
he  was,  if  we  may  use  the  expression. 

As  the  two  rode  slowly  in  the  direction  of  the  post-office 
the  three  partners  of  Young  Wild  West  started  after  them 
on  foot. 

They  did  not  quite  understand  it  all,  and  they  wanted  to 
see  the  finish. 

Gilt  Edge  Gil  was  a  sorry-looking  figure  just  now. 

His  swollen  face  and  bleeding  nose  looked  sadly  out  of 
place  with  the  jaunty  velvet  riding  suit  he  wore,  and  with 
bent  shoulders  and  drooping  head  all  his  dashing  appearance 
was  gone. 

As  they  neared  the  post-offidt*  Wild  saw  Arietta  just  enter¬ 
ing  it.  • 

She  had  just  come  over  from  the  house  after  putting  her 
horse  away. 

Gilt  Edge  Gil  saw  her,  too,  and,  turning  to  Wild,  he  said: 

“Mr.  West,  if  you  drop  this  right  now,  I  promise  you  that 
I  will  never  do  a  thing  to  offend  you  again  as  long  as  1 
live.” 

The  rascal  evidently  took  considerable  pride  in  his ‘good 
looks,  and  was  ashamed  of  his  appearance  just  then. 

“You  are  going  to  apologize  to  the  young  lady,  sir!”  was  the 
reply  he  received. 

The  fellow  said  no  more. 

They  had  reached  the  front  of  the  post-office  by  this  time. 

“Dismount!” 

Gilt  Edge  Gil  slid  from  the  back  of  his  horse  without  the 
least  delay. 

Then  Wild  jumped  down,  and,  throwing  the  bridle  over 
bis  horse’s  head,  walked  to  the  door  of  the  office. 

“Come  out  here,  Et, ”  he  called  out. 

“What  is  it;  Wild?”  came  the  quick  reply,  and  the  next 
minute  the  pretty  postmistress  appeared. 

In  spite  of  his  mussed-up * appfearance,  she  recognized  Gilt 
Edge  Gil  instantly. 

“Have  you  ever  seen  this  man  before.  Et?” 

“Yes;  be  is  the  man  who  insulted  me  as  I  was  on  my  way 
to  meet  you  this  morning,” 

“Ah!  Now.  Mr.  Gilt  Edge  Gil,  you  will  please  apologize 
to  the  young  lady.” 

“I  humbly  beg  your  pardon,  miss,”  said  the  rascal,  bowing 
and  taking  off  bis  hat.  “I  hope  you  will  forgive  me,  for,  be¬ 
lieve  me  when  I  say  it,  I  am  very,  very  sorry.” 

“I  reckon  that’s  a  putty  neat  sort  of  an  apology,”  speke  up 
Cheyenne  Charlie,  who  had  reached  the  scene  in  time  to  hear 
the  words. 

“That  is  all,  Et,”  said  Wild,  and  the  girl  ^promptly  swept 
back  into  the  office.  “Now.  sir,  I  am  done  with  you  unless 
you  want  to  fight  some  more.” 

Gilt  Edge  Gil  cast  a  look  of  undying  hate  at  the  handsome 
young  prince  of  the  saddle,  and  then,  without  a  word,  jerked 
upon  his  bridle  rein  and  rode  over  to  the  nearest  saloon. 

“I  feel  better  now,  boys,”  observed  Wild  to  bis  friends. 
“Now  I  guess  I'll  go  back. 

He  rode  over  to  the  office  of  the  company  as  calmly  as 
though  nothing  had  happened,  and,  pausing  long  enough  to 
explain  matters  to  the  bookkeeper  and  two  or  three  others 
who  stood  in  the  door,  he  went  to  his  stable  at  the  rear  of 
the  building. 

Then  Wild  went  into  the  office  and  fixed  up  his  books,  not 
leaving  it  till  the  twelve  o'clock  whistle  at  the  mine  blew. 

At  the  house  he  found  Jim  Dart  waiting  for  him  to  sit 
down  to  the  noonday  ■  meal. 

“Wild,”  said  Jim,  “there  are  several  strangers  in  town,  and 
it  strikes  me  that  they  are  a  lot  of  sharpers.  They  are  posing 
as  tenderfoots,  but  I  am  of  the  opinion  that  they  are  simply 
putting  it  on.” 

“That  is  what  the  fellow  called  Gilt  Edge  Gil  is — a  sharper.” 
retorted  Wild.  “He  has  come  here  for  the  purpose  of  getting 
some  foolish  people  to  invest  their  money  in  the  enterprise  he 
claims  to  be  a  one-third  owner  in,  and  when  lie  gets  their 
cash  it  is  likely  that  will  be  the  last  they  will  ever  see  of  it.” 

“I  wouldn’t  be  surprised  if  you  are  right,”  and  Jim  nodded, 
as  lie  helped  himself  to  the  eatables  on  the  table.  “Whether 
he  is  a  sharper  or  not,  Gilt  Edge  Gil  will  remember  his  meet¬ 
ing  with  you.  But  I  have  an  idea  that  lie  is  a  bad  man,  Wild, 
and  you  want  to  be  oil  the  lookout  for  him.  You  gave  him 
a  good  thrashing  and  then  forced  him  to  humiliate  himself 
by  apologizing  in  public  to  Arietta.  The  look  he  gave  von  ns 
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lie  went  it  way  wfls  a  fierce  one— as  though  he  would  like  to 
murder  you.” 

“Well,  if  lie  gets  a  chance  at  me  he  is  welcome  to  it.  01 
course,  I  am  going  to  be  on  the  watch  for  him.  I  am  always 
on  the  watch  when  I  have  a  fellow  of  his  caliber  to  contend 
with.” 

After  dinner  Young  Wild  West  concluded  to  walk  over  to 
the  part  of  the  town  where  the  saloons  were  located  and 
have  a  look  at  the  strangers  Jim  spoke  of. 

A  man  by  the  name  of  Jake  Parsons  kept  about  the  live¬ 
liest  place  in  the  town. 

lie  had  a  piano  in  his  place  and  an  alleged  German  pro¬ 
fessor  who  could  play  it  to  perfection. 

Parsons  was  a  newcomer  in  Weston,  but  he  appeared  to 
be  a  pretty  honest  sort  of  a  man,  and  he  was  making  money 
hand  over  fist,  as  the  saying ^goes. 

Our  hero  had  not  been  in  the  place  over  once  or  twice,  and 
when  he  got  to  the  place  with  Jim  and  heard  the  sounds  of 
great  merriment  inside,  he  suggested  that  they  go  in. 

The  piano  was  rattling  away  at  a  great  rate,  and  a  tall 

stranger  in  a  red  shirt  was  singing  a  comic  song  at  the  top 

of  his  voice. 

There  were  fifteen  or  twenty  men  listening  to  him,  and  they 
almost  droAvned  the  singing  by  their  laughter  and  applause. 

While  all  this  was  going  on  a  man,  who  was  pretty  well 
dressed,  was  talking  very  earnestly  to  the  proprietor,  who 
seemed  to  be  deeply  interested. 

Pretty  soon  Parsons  got  a  pen  and  ink  and  signed  a  paper 
the  man  put  out  to  him. 

Then  Wild  and  Jim  heard  the  stranger  say: 

"When  I  bring  you  the  tickets  you  are  to  pay  me  a  hun¬ 
dred  dollars.  As  it  is  a  new  thing,  all  those  who  go  in  this 

month  will  receive  prizes  ranging  from  two  imndred  to  five 
thousand  dollars.  I  will  fix  it  so  you  won’t  receive  less  than 
a  thousand.  Pretty  good  investment,  ain't  it?” 

“I  should  say  it  was,”  nodded  the  saloonkeeper.  “I  always 
did  hanker  after  buyin’  lottery  tickets.” 

“Well,  this  is  the  best  concern  in  the  United  States.  It 
is  square,  too,  but  we  always  fix  it  so  a  certain  number  can 
win  for  sure,  as  it  always  causes  their  friends  to  buy  lots  of 
tickets,  you  know.” 

“I  see.”  chuckled  Parsons.  “I’m  much  obliged  to  you  for 
letting  me  in.” 

“Not  at  all.  I  took  a  notion  to  you,  and  that  is  why  I 
spoke  to  you.  This  town  has  got  lots  of  money  in  it.  and  it 
ought  to  pay  an  agent  for  the  lottery  company  good  here.  I 
expect  to  stay  here  permanently.” 

“When  did  you  say  you  would  have  the  tickets?”  asked 
Parsons. 

“When  the  train  that’s  due.  at  four  gits  in.”  was  the  reply. 
“Twenty  dollars  is  the  price  of  a  whole  ticket,  but  they  will 
be  sold  in  twentieth  parts  at  one  dollar  apiece.  You  have 
signed  your  name  to  take  five  whole  ones.” 

“Yes.  under  tlier  guarantee  that  I  will  win  more  than  I 
pay  out.” 

Young  Wild  West  concluded  that  he  had  better  buy  a 
ticket  in  the  lottery,  just  to  find  out  what  the  game  was. 


CHAPTER  III. 

A  NOVEL  FIGHT. 

The  lottery  man  presently  looked  up  and  saw  that  Wild 
was  showing  great  interest  in  him. 

It  occurred  to  him  that  he  could  find  a  customer  in  the  boy, 
for  he  had  come  to  Weston  to  flood  I  In*  town  with  spurious 
lottery  tickets  and  then  make  off  with  the  harvest  he  reaped. 

But  this  man  was  not  working  alone. 

He  belonged  to  a  sang  of  sharpers,  of  which  Gilt  Edge  Gil 
was  the  leader. 

I.et  that  suffice  for  the  present. 

“How  do  you  do.  young  fellow?”  the  man  asked,  stepping 
rp  fo  Wild  and  Jim  and  putting  out  his  hand  to  the  former. 

“Prettv  well,  thank  you!”  answered  the  young  deadshot, 
and  then  he  gripped  his  hand  so  hard  that  the  sharper  winced 
with  pain. 

“You’ve  got  an  awful  grip  for  a  young  feller,”  he  remarked, 
looking  at  his  fingers  to  make  sure  that  they  were  not  crushed 
nil  of  nil  semblance  of  such. 

“Yes.  I  have  often  been  told  so.  1  sometimes  forget  myself 
aid  shut  too  hard  on  a  person  I  am  shaking  hands  with.  I 
li  pe  yn  i  will  excuse  me.” 

“Certainly,  ray  boy,  certainly!”  1 


jake  Parsons,  the  saloonkeeper,  was  listening  to  what  wa* 
said,  and  he  now  put  in  his  oar.  JR! 

let  me  interduce  yer  to  \oung  Wild  M  est  an’ 


being 

“Mr 


Spigott, 


Dart.  Then  you’ll  be  better  acquainted,” 

you,”  retorted 


lie 


the 

lie 


Wild  West  could  read  the  fellow  with  the  greatest 


his  partner,  Jim 

said.  , 

“I’m  right  glad  to  meet  'em.  I  assure 
sharper,  and  then  he  was  shaking  hands  with  Mild  again 

fore  he  knew  it.  .  .....  .  — 

He  got  the  same  squeeze  as  before,  and  tins  time  he  ut¬ 
tered  a  cry  of  pain.  .  , 

Our  hero  excused  himself,  and  then  ^Ir.  Spigott  shook  with 

Jim,  using  his  left  hand 
Young 

of  ease.  ,  . 

Rascality  and  cunning  were  stamped  on  every  line  of  hisd 

£clC0 

He  was  anxious  for  the  man  to  open  his  game,  for  he 
wanted  to  learn  just  what  it  was. 

He  had  heard  enough  to  know  that  it  was  a  lottery  scheme,  ^ 
but  he  wanted  to  get  the  full  details. 

If  there  was  a  plot  to  swindle  a  lot  of  unsuspecting  resi¬ 
dents  of  Weston,  Young  Wild  West  wanted  to  know  it,  so 
he  could  knock  it  in  the  head. 

He  did  not  have  to  wait  long. 

“I  would  like  to  speak  to  you  two  gentlemen  a  minute.” 
said  the  sharper.  “I  am  a  stranger  here,  but  am  on  a  little 
business  that  may  interest  you.” 

“All  right,”  answered  our  hero.  “We  will  be  glad  to  bear 
what  you  have  to  say.” 

“Let  us  .step  in  the  back  room,  then.” 

•“I  guess  it  is  all  right,  Mr.  West,”  observed  Tarspns,  nod¬ 
ding  in  a  wise  Way.  “I  have  taken  something  in  it.” 

“Good!  You  ought  to  know  what  .you  are  doing.”  was  the*, 
reply. 

The  boys  followed  Spigott  into  the  back  room  and  sat  down 
to  a  table  that  was  not  occupied. 

The  miners  and  cowboys  were  making  so  nip  eh  noise  in^ 
the  other  room  that  it  had  been  difficult  for  them  to  make 
themselves  understood. 

Here  they  could  do  a  little  better. 

“I  suppose  you  fellers  like  to  make  ruouey  easy,  don't  you?” 
asked  the  sharper. 

“Oh,  yes!”  answered  Wild. 

“Well.  I  have  got  the  greatest  scheme  ever  heard  of.”  and 
then  he  told  them  just  what  they  had  heard  him  tell  the 
saloonkeeper  a  short  time  before. 

He  was  going  to  let  them  in  so  they  would  be  bound  to  win,, 
more  than  what  they  invested,  just  to  advertise  the  lottery. 

“I  guess  we  will  each  take  a  whole  ticket,”  said  Wild,  after 
he  had  thought  a  moment — or  made  out  that  he  was  thinking 
it  over. 

Dart  looked  at  him  in  surprise. 

It  was  evident  that  lie  saw  into  the  game. 

But  Mild  acted  just  as  though  lie  was  one  of  the  most  in¬ 
nocent  mortals  ever  tackled  by  a  sharper. 

“Me  will  each  take  a  whole  ticket.”  said  he.  “Now,  give 
us  the  guarantee  that  we  will  win  more  than  we  put  in.’’ 

“Ill  tell  you  what  you  had  better  do.”  answered  the  man. 
You  had  better  take  five  tickets  between  the  two  of  you. 
and  then  I  will  have  it  fixed  so  you  will  win  five  hundred. 


do 


this,  because  I  know  you  would  advertise 
company,  and  then  I  would  lie  able  to  sell 


I’ll 
the 

tickets 
“That  is 
five  whole 


it  well  for 
no  end  of 


♦ 


so,”  admitted  M’ild.  “MTell,  I  guess  we  will  take 
tickets,  then.  Jim.  that  is  making  money  fast,’ 
and  lie  winked  at  his  companion  while  the  man  was  busy 
getting  out  his  papers. 

Then  Jim  understood. 

“ Haven’t  you  got  some  tickets  with  von  now?"  asked  M’ild. 
as  the  sharper  pushed  over  two 
will  take  them  now  if  you  have. 

an  agreement  to  take  them?”  % 

“(>h!"  and  the  fellow  looked  hard  at  him.  “Yes.  1  have  a 
ev  tickets  with  me.  But  it  looks  more  business-like  to  tako> 
the  orders  and  then  deliver  the  tickets  later  on.  vou  know.” 

,  1  ,‘rhi",s11,t  l’<"  l  have  II, e  umnev  right’  here.  A 

imy  t0  -V011-  When  does  the  drawing  take 

place/ 


you  now?’ 
papers  for  them  to  sign. 
M’hat  is  the  use  of  signing 


“The 
every 


first  of  the 


month.  There  is  a 
month,  you  know,  and  thousands 
ot  dollars  are  distributed 
“I  see.” 

“it  is  the  greatest  way  to  umke  money  1  ever  heard 
declared  Jim.  helping  M’ild  along  all  he  Guild. 


drawing  the  first  ,l5 
and  tens  of  thousands 
among  the  luekv  ones." 


V 
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Spigott  now  produced  the  tickets.  ‘ 

He  had  lots  of  them  in  his  pockets,  and  he  quickly  picked 
out  tive  whole  ones  and  handed  them  to  the  boys. 

They  looked  them  over  carefully  and  found  that  they  were 
printed  in  accordance  with  what  he  had  told  them. 

No  doubt  they  were  good  enough,  as  far  as  lottery  tickets 
go.  but  that  was  not  the  point  Wild  was  getting  at. 

It  was  the  fact  that  Spigott  was  guaranteeing  them  to  win 
money  that  made  him  think  hard  about  the  scheme. 

He  had  not  the  least  doubt  that  the  sharper  told  the  same 
thing  to  every  one  he  sold  tickets  to. 

When  they  had  examined  the  tickets  to  their  satisfaction 
they  put  them  in  their  pockets  and  then  Wild  produced  a 
hundred-dollar  bill. 

“Now,  Mr.  Spigott,’’  said  he,  “just  give  us  a  written  guaran¬ 
tee  that  we  will  win  five  hundred  dollars  at  the  drawing 
which  takes  place  the  first  of  the  month.” 

“Oh!  I  will  do  that  all  right,”  and,  producing  the  necessary 
writing  materials  from  liis  pocket,  Spigott  very  quickly  wrote 
out  a  guarantee  that  “  Whole  ticket  No.  89,000A  would  win 
a  prize  of  five  hundred  dollars  in  gold.” 

“Robert  Spigott.  agent,”  was  the  signature  he  signed  to  it. 

“That  is  all  right,”  remarked  our  hero,  and  then  he  put  it 
in  his  pocket. 

Our  two  friends  then  went  out  into  the  barroom,  where  the 
fun  was  getting  fast  and  furious  now. 

Spigott  went  out  on  the  stoop,  and  then  they  noticed  an¬ 
other  fellow,  who  was  a  stranger  to  them,  follow  him. 

The  two  went  right  near  a  window  that  had  a  broken  pane 
of  glass,  and  Wild  leisurely  walked  over  to  it. 

There  was  so  much  noise  inside  that  he  could  not  hear 
what  the  two  men  were  talking  about,  but  presently  he 
heard  the  other  fellow  call  Spigott  a  liar. 

“You’ve  got  to  whack  up  what  you’ve  collected  inside!”  he 
heard  him  say. 

Then  there  was  the  sound  of  a  scuffle  on  the  stoop  and  some 
one  yelled  “Fight!” 

Wild  and  Jim  hurried  outside  with  the  rest. 

Spigott  and  the  other  man  were  scrambling  about  on  the 
stoop,  each  trying  to  pummel  the  other. 

A  sudden  idea  struck  our  hero. 

“Wait  a  minute!”  he  cried,  in  a  ringing  tone. 

Instantly  the  two  men  stopped  fighting,  while  the  crowd 
looked  at  Wild  to  see  what  he  meant  by  it. 

Fie  had  noticed  a  couple  of  hooks  in  the  ceiling  of  the 
piazza,  and  he  concluded  to  have  some  sport  with  the  sharp¬ 
ers. 

“  Fetch  out  some  ropes  and  we  will  let  these  fellows  fight 
it  out  in  a  novel  way!”  lie  cried. 

Some  of  the  spectators  were  pretty  warm  friends  of  lroung 
Wild  West. 

They  got  a  couple  of  lariats  in  a  jiffy. 

Then,  at  a  word  from  Wild,  Jim  stood  on  a  barrel  and  slid 
one  of  the  ropes  over  a  hook. 

This  done,  he  moved  over  to  the  other  one  and  did  the  same. 

The  two  belligerents  stood  looking  at  each  other  in  a  puz¬ 
zled  way. 

Their  passions  had  cooled  by  this  time,  and  it  was  evident 
that  they  did  not  wish  to  fight  any  more. 

“Come!"  exclaimed  Wild,  as  he  stepped  up  to  them.  “Get 
ready  to  fight!” 

“I  reckon  we’ll  call  it  square,”  said  the  fellow  who  had  be¬ 
gun  it. 

“Oh,  no!  You  have  got  to  fight  it  out.  You  see.  I  happen 
to  know  what  started  the  row.  You  have  got  to  fight  it 
out,  I  say!  And  you  are  going  to  do  it  the  way  I  want  you 
to.  You  have  my  guarantee  on  that,  and  it  is  not  a  written 
one,  either!” 

Spigott  winced  at  this  remark. 

Then  he  made  a  move  to  walk  away. 

“S<*  here!”  exclaimed  Young  Wild  West,  who  was  now  de- 
ter mined  that  the  men  should  fight  it  out  his  way.  “I  want 
you  two  to  get  ready.  Do  you  understand?” 

Spi  gott  placed  his  hand  on  his  revolver. 

“Don’t  do  that.!”  commanded  Wild.  “If  you  do  the  under- 
taker  will  be  looking  for  you  inside  of  five  minutes.  Boys, 
Jus*  g;  t  them  in  shape  to  fight  it  out.  I  know  what  the  quar¬ 
rel  between  them  is,  and  I’ll  guarantee  that  it  is  enough  to 
warrant  them  hurting  each  other  a  little.” 

'J  hat  was  enough. 

Half  a  dozen  miners  immediately  rushed  up,  and,  seeing 
that  it  would  be  better  for  them  to  do  as  they  were  told, 
t,.<-  two  sharpers  took  off  their  coats  and  said  they  were 
T‘  ad y. 


“Now,  tin*  one  who  gets  the  best  of  the  fight  takes  all  that 
you  have  mane  this  morning,”  said  Wild,  looking  at  them 
with  a  grim  smile  on  his  handsome  countenance.. 

They  looked  at  each  other,  and  then  the  fellow, who  was 
undoubtedly  in  the  swindling  game  with  Spigott  scqwled. 

“All  right,”  he  said. 

“Hitch  tlje,  ropes  about  their  waists,  boys!” 

As  our  hero  said  this  Jim  Dart  promptly  attended  to  Spigott, 
while  a  willing  miner  fixed  up  the  other  man. 

.  Then  Wild  asked  a  tlroyer,  who  was  looking  on  with  a 
grin,  for  the  use  of  his  whip  for  a  few  minutes. 

The  whip  was  promptly,  handed  to  him. 

“Now,  then,”  observed  lie,  turning  to  the  spectators,  “after 
the  fun  is  over  1  will  tell  you  why  I  did  this/’ 

“Hooray  fur  Young  Wild  West!  He  knows  what  he’s 
a-doin’!”  yelled  one  of  the  miners. 

It  was  just  at  this  juncture  that  Cheyenne  Charlie  and 
Jack  Robedee  came  up. 

They  soon  took  in  the  situation. 

Jim  stor'd  on  one  side,  holding  the  end  of  a  lariat  and  a 
miner  was  on  the  other  side  ready  to  pull. 

Wild  gave  the  word  and  the  two  sharpers  were  hauled  up. 

“Now,  then,  go  at  it!”  he  exclaimed.  “The  instant  you  stop 
fighting  I'll  begin  to  use  the  whip!” 

There  Avas  a  roar  of  merriment  from  the  crowd. 

Then  the  two  men  went  at  it  hammer-and-tongs. 

More  than  half  their  blows  did  not  land,  though,  as  they 
got  to  swinging  so  much  that  they  could  not  hit  each  other 
very  well. 

Spigott  was  getting  much  the  worst  of  it,  however. 

Tliev  were  both  as  mad  as  hornets. 

Whack!  Whiz! 

Spigott  received  a  heavy  one  on  the  nose  and  struck  back, 
hitting  nothing  but  the  empty  air. 

He  was  noAV.  SAvinging  about  like  a  punching-bag. 

Finding  that  he  stood  no  shoAv  with  his  fists,  he  began 
kicking,  like  a  jumping-jack. 

He  got  in  a  couple  of  good  ones  on  the  stomach  of  his  op¬ 
ponent,  Avlio  roared  out  with  pain  and  anger  and  began  to 
kick  back. 

They  kept  kicking  and  striking  out  with  their  hands  until 
both  were  exhausted,  and  then  our  hero  ordered  them  to  be 
let  down. 

As  they  sank  upon  the  stoop,  Young  Wild  West  turned  to 
the  crowd  and  exclaimed: 

“Boys,  those  two  fellows  are  swindlers.  Be  careful  and 
not  buy  any  lottery  tickets  of  them.  ” 

The  miners  looked  at  each  other. 

“I  reckon  that  about  most  everybody  has  bought  ’em,”  said 
one. 


CHAPTER  IV. 
the  Sharpers  at  work. 

Gilt  Edge  Gil  was  simply  boiling  over  with  rage  when  he 
left  the  presence  of  Young  Wild  West  in  front  of  the  post- 
office. 

It  Avas  the  first  time  he  had  ever  been  treated  that  way  in 
his  Avhole  life. 

Fie  had  always  prided  himself  upon  being  one  of  the  quick¬ 
est  in  the  world  to  draw  a  gun,  and  he  was  known  by  many 
as  the  “man  of  nerve. ” 

But  here  he  had  been  handled  by  a  young  fellow  scarcely 
out  of  his  teens— handled  as  he  never  dreamed  of  being 
handled. 

He  had  been  a  mere  child  compared  to  Young  Wild  West, 
and  no  one  knew  it  better  than  he  did 

In  addition  to  being  a  sharper  of  the  first  water  and  an 
all-around  villain,  Gilt  Fldge  Gil  prided  himself  upon  being 
a  great  ladies’  man. 

But  av  lp'ii  he  attempted  to  be  too  free  with  pretty  Arietta 
Murdock  he  had  made  the  mistake  of  his  life. 

The  villain  ground  his  teeth  with  rage  as  he  entered  the 
Gazoo  Hotel,  which  was  kept  by  a  man  named  BroAvn,  who, 
by  the  wav,  Avas  a  staunch  friend  and  admirer  of  Young  Wild 
West. 

It  Avas  at  this  hotel  that  the  alleged  one-tliird  OAvner  in 
the  Nebraska  Beef  Company  had  engaged  board  avIicu  he 
rode  into  town  after  his  meeting  with  Arietta. 

He  had  talked  Brown  into  taking  some  shares  of  the  stock, 
and  then  on  his  advice  had  gone  over  to  intervieAv  the  people 
at  the  office  of  the  Wild  West  Mining  and  Improvement  Com¬ 
pany. 

Brown  had  been  a  witness  of  what  took  place  in  front  of 
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the  post-office,  and  when  the  sharper  rode  up  with  his  bruised 
and  battered  face  he  looked  at  him  in  surprise. 

“What  was  ther  matter  with  you*  an’  Young  Wild  West?” 
lie  asked. 

“I  flirted  with  his  girl  this  morning  and  he  didn’t  like  it, 
1  guess.”  was  the  reply,  as  the  rascal  choked  down  his  rage. 

“Oh!  Well.  Wild  is  a  sort  of  a  terror  when  he  gits  goin'.” 

“He  seems  to  be.  Well,  I  suppose  he  was  right.  I  don't 
bear  any  grudge  for  what  he  did  to  me.” 

Oil t  Edge  Oil  said  this  because  he  could  readily  see  that 
the  hotel  proprietor  took  considerable  stock  in  Young  Wild 
West,  and  he  wanted  to  keep  on  the  right  side  of  him  for 
reasons  of  his  own. 

“Have  you  got  anything  to  fix  me  up?”  he  asked,  as  he  got 
before  the  smoky  mirror  that  hung  behind  the  bar  and  looked 
at  his  reflection. 

“Yes,  I’ve  got  plenty  of  hot  water  in  ther  kitchen,  an’  I 
reckon  we  kin  find  some  arnica  an’  lard  around  the  place. 
I'll  fix  you  up  all  right.” 

The  sharper  had  paid  his  board  in  advance  for  a  week,  and 
that  made  him  pretty  solid  with  Brown. 

He  took  him  in  the  back  room  and  found  the  articles  he 
had  mentioned,  and  then  he  helped  wash  the  swollen  face  and 
treat  it  as  best  he  knew  how. 

When  Gilt  Edge  Gil  had  swallowed  some  of  the  best  liquor 
the  house  afforded  he  felt  better. 

But  he  was  as  bitter  as  ever  against  Y'oung  Wild  West,  and 
it  was  quite  certain  that  he  meant  to  be  revenged  upon  him 
before  he  took  his  departure  from  the  town. 

The  sharper  took  it  easy  until  after  he  had  eaten  a  good 
dinner. 

Then  he  went  out  to  take  a  walk  around  the  place. 

He  visited  several  of  the  stores  and  succeeded  in  getting 
several  people  who  were  of  a  speculative  turn  of  mind  inter¬ 
ested  in  his  beef  company. 

He  showed  them  where  Brown  of  the  Gazoo  had  put  his 
name  down  for  a  hundred  shares  at  par,  and  at  the  end  of 
an  hour  he  had  several  thousand  dollars  on  his  subscription 
list. 

“I  will  send  in  the  list  as  soon  as  I  have  got  enough  to 
make  it  worth  while,”  he  told  them.  “Then  the  stock  cer¬ 
tificates.  with  the  guarantees  and  the  endorsements  of  the 
different  banks,  will  be  sent  up  from  Lincoln  and  you  can 
pay  the  money  to  me,  or -send  it  direct  to  Lincoln,  just  as  you 
please.” 

This  looked  fair  enough,  but  some  of  the  men  who  bit 
thought  they  were  wise,  and  agreed  to  send  the  money  to  the 
home  office. 

They  did  not  think  that  if  it  was  a  swindling  game  Gilt 
Edge  Gil*  would  be  liable  to  have  a  man  in  Lincoln  to  re¬ 
ceive  the  money  and  divide  it  with  him  when  they  met. 

-  Such  was  exactly  the  case,  though. 

The  sharper  was  such  a  good  talker  that  by  three  in  the 
afternoon  he  had  succeeded  beyond  his  expectations. 

The  only  thing  that  worried  him  was  that  Young  Wild 
West  might  step  in  and  block  his  game. 

It  occurred  to  him  that  the  boy  was  a  very  shrewd  finan¬ 
cier.  and  the  fact  of  his  being  so  popular  in  town  would 
make  things  rather  husky  for  him  should  he  find  out  that 
it  was  a  swindling  game. 

Four  men  were  confederates  of  Gilt  Edge  Gil,  but  they  were 
working  the  lottery  ticket  game,  and  not  bothering  with  the 
beef  scheme. 

One  of  these  was  Bob  Spigott,  as  might  "be  supposed. 

The  five  were  to  meet  accidentally  (?)  at  the  Gazoo  that 
afternoon  at  four,  and  when  the  time  was  nearly  up  Gilt 
Edge  Gil  went  back  there. 

A  little  later  the  rascals  came  in  one  at  a  tune. 

Men  have  a  way  of  getting  acquainted  very  easily  in  the 
towns  of  the  Wild  West,  and  it  was  not  long  before  the  five 
were  seated  in  the  back  room  drinking  together.  • 

Gilt  Edge  Gil  was  surprised  wen  he  saw  that  two  of  his 
men  had  bruised  faces,  as  well  as  himself. 

They  were  Bob  Spigott  and  Ike  Lacy,  the  two  Wild  had 
made  fight  while  they  were  suspended  in  the  air. 

When  they  had  told  their  story  he  was  more  uneasy  than 
ever. 

“This  Young  Wild  West  is  a  dangerous  fellow,”  he  said, 
lowering  li is  voice  to  a  whisper.  “He  gave  me  my  dose  this 
morning,  and  I  have  sworn  that  he  must  die  for  it.  The 
quicker  he  is  put  out  of  the  way  the  better  it  will  be  for  us. 
Do  you  'understand  what  I  say?” 

rii  *  men  said  they  did.  especially  Spigott  and  Lacy,  who 
were  now  on  very  friendly  terms  again. 


“Plow  much  have  you  fellows  taken  in?”  asked  the  leader 
of  the  sharpers,  after  they  had  calmed  down  a  little. 

They  showed  that  they  had  done  a  business  aggregating 
four  thousand  dollars,  and  that  nearly  half  that  amount  had 
been  collected. 

“Well,”  said  Gilt  Edge  Gil.  “now  to  fix  it  so  they  can’t 
get  the  money  back,  in  case  they  find  out  our  game.  Just 
give  it  all  to  me.” 

They  handed  it  over,  though  they  were  rather  reluctant  to 
do  it. 

“I  am  going  to  stow  this  in  a  secret  pocket  I  have  in  my 
saddle,”  went  on  the  boss  of  the  sharpers.  “Then  I  will  go 
over  to  the  post-office  and  send  a  registered  letter  to  our  part¬ 
ner  in  Lincoln.  lTou  must  also  send  a  registered  letter  to  the 
man  whose  name  is  printed  on  the  lottery  tickets,  Spigott. 
Then  we  Avill  make  them  all  believe  that  we  have  sent  the 
money  off.” 

The  four  men  nodded  and  looked  at  their  leader  admir¬ 
ingly. 

Though  they  were  all  pretty  shrewd  fellows,  he  was  far 
ahead  of  them  in  fixing  up  schemes. 

Half  an  hour  later  they  had  done  just  as  he  suggested  and 
then  they  waited  till  night  before  trying  to  do  any  more  busi¬ 
ness. 

The  other  four  found  accommodations  at  the  Gazoo,  and 
as  they  all  paid  their  board  in  advance,  Brown  was  well  sat¬ 
isfied  with  them. 

He  took  them  for  tenderfoots  at  first,  but  when  he  was 
talked  into  taking  a  couple  of  lottery  tickets  he  made  up 
his  mind  that  they  were  pretty  smart  sort  of  fellows. 

“I  always  believe  in  games  of  chance,”  he  said.  “I  had  a 
brother  once  who  won  ther  capital  prize  in  the  Havana  lot¬ 
tery.  I  used  to  try  it,  but  when  I  settled  here  I  never  could 
find  out  how  to  git  hold  of  ther  tickets.” 

Brown  was  unconsciously  helping  along  the  sharpers. 


CHAPTER  Y. 


’FRISCO  LARRY  AND  HIS  TWO  TRAINED  ANIMALS. 


Young  Wild  West  did  not  insist  on  making  the  fellow  called 
Spigott  give  back  the  money  he  had  given  him  for  the  tickets. 

He  concluded  that  he  would  take  his  chances  of  getting  it 
back  later  on. 

So  when  he  told  the  two  to  light  out  the  crowd  cheered  him 
and  were  apparently  satisfied. 

Then  our -hero  told  them  all  that  they  had  better  let  the 
lottery  tickets  alone. 

But  there  were  some  who  firmly  believed  that  they  would 
win  prizes,  so  he  said  no  more  just  then. 

That  night,  however,  he  concluded  to  take  a  walk  around 
town  and  find  out  what  the  sharpers  were  doing. 

So  after  supper  he  went  out,  accompanied  by  Jim  Dart. 

They  were  to  meet  Cyclone  Charlie  and  Jack  Robedee  at 
the  Gazoo  Hotel,  and  then  they  were  to  visit  all  the  places 
in  town  and  learn  what  they  could  about  the  sharpers. 

When  they  got  to  the  Gazoo  they  found  their  partners 
waiting  for  them. 

“Hello,  Wild!”  called  out  Brown,  as  our  hero  came  in. 

“Hello.  Brown!”  was  the  reply.  “How  is  business?” 

“Good!  I’ve  been  doing  so  well  lately  that  I  have  con¬ 
cluded  to  invest  some  of  the  money  I  have  made  and  try 
to  double  it  in  short  order.” 


y v mi u  uo  you  can  snort  order,  lirown?” 

“Oh.  two  or  three  weeks,  or  maybe  a  month.” 

“I  don't  know  how  you  are  going  to  double  vour  monev 
in  that  time,  unless  you  buy  some  fellow’s  mine  and  strike 
it  rich.” 

“There  are  more  ways  than  one  of  making  monev  you 
know.”  and  Brown  winked  and  looked  wise  ‘ 

“Oh,  I  agree  with  you  on  that.  But  there  are  lots  of  ways 
to  lose  it.  too— more  ways  than  there  are  to  double  it  ”  * 

“Well,  you  want  to  know  what  you  are  doing,  of  course 

Sa4.1°i;i1gh1tn”the  baCk  r°0m  and  ni  imt  y°«  onto  something.” 

This  was  just  what  Wild  wanted. 

TR;  knew  that  the  hotelkeeper  would  tell  him  all  he  knew 
about  the  scheme  the  sharpers  were  trying  to  work  in  the 
town.  l' 


He  sat  down  at  a  table  with  him  and  then  Brown  proceeded 
to  tell  all  he  knew  about  the  Nebraska  Beef  Conumv 

“It  is  goin’  to  be  one  of  ther  biggest  payin'  things  that  was 
ever  started,”  he  declared.  .  "  nuu  "*ls 

“It  might  be.  But  are  you  sure  it 
“Positive  of  it,  my  boy,  positive!” 


is  all  right 
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Then  Brown  related  how  it  was  impossible  for  Gilt  Edge 
Gil  to  be  a  fraud,  since  the  money  for  the  stock  could  be 
sent  direct  to  the  company’s  office  in  Lincoln. 

“Is  that  the  way  you  paid  yours?"  Wild  asked. 

"I  haven’t  paid  in  yet,  but  I  guess  I  will  give  it  direct  to 
Gilt  Edge  Gil.  I  am  satisfied  that  he  is  all  right,  and  that  it 
is  just  as  he  represents  it.” 

“All  right.  But  if  you  take  my  advice  you  will  look  up 
the  standing  of  the  Nebraska  Beef  Company  before  you  pay 
any  money  for  stock  in  it.  It  won’t  take  long  for  you  to 
find  out  all  about  it,  you  know.” 

“Nonsense.  Wild.  You  are  a  little  sore  on  the  fellow  be¬ 
cause  he  said  something  to  Miss  Arietta  that  he  shouldn’t 
have  said.  You  thrashed  him  well  for  it,  and  then  you  made 
him  apologize  in  public  to  her.  That  should  satisfy  you.  I 
know  he  is  very  sorry  for  what  he  done,  and  that  he  would 
give  a  great  deal  if  you  were  on  friendly  terms  with  him.” 

Our  hero  smiled. 

“I  believe  that,”  he  said. 

Finding  that  he  could  make  no  impx*ession  on  the  hotel- 
keeper,  he  went  outside  in  the  other  room. 

Besides  his  partners,  there  were  about  a  dozen  well-to-do 
miners  there  with  whom  he  was  well  acquainted. 

By  questioning  them  he  learned  that  several  had  bought 
lottery  tickets  and  also  stock  in  the  Nebraska  Beef  Company. 

Wild  advised  the  others  to  wait  a  while,  and  some  of  them 
agreed  that  it  was  good  advice. 

While  they  were  talking  three  strangers  entered  the  hotel. 

The  fact  of  their  being  strangers  was  nothing;  but  they 
were  such  as  to  attract  attention,  no  matter  where  they  went. 

On*,  of  them  was  a  big,  fat  man,  who  was  attired  iu  a  suit 
that  was  entirely  too  small  for  him;  one  was  an  Irishman, 
who  looked  as  though  he  had  made  one  mighty  leap  from 
the  bogs  of  the  old  country  and  landed  in  Weston,  and  the 
other  was  a  typical  German  emigrant. 

The  Irishman  and  the  German  were  of  about  the  same  size 
and  weight,  but  the  fat  man,  who  would  easily  have  tipped 
the  beam  at  three  hundred,  had  all  the  appearance  of  being  a 
thorough  Westerner. 

*  The  fat  man  came  in  ahead  of  the  other  two,  and  he  scarcely 
reached  the  center  of  the  room  than,  with  a  fog-horn  voice, 
he  bawled  out: 

“Gentlemen,  I’m  Frisco  Larry,  ther  showman!  I’m  in  hard 
luck,  an’  all  I’ve  got  left  of  my  show  is  ther  two  trained 
animals  you  see  here.  I  want  to  git  back  to  ’Frisco,  an’  I’m 
travelin’  that  way  an’  'pickin’  up  what  I  kin.  Have  you  any 
objections  to  me  givin’  a  little  show  in  here,  an’  then  takin’ 
up  a  collection?” 

“Not  in  ther  least.  Go  ahead,”  answered  Brown,  who  was 
always  ready  for  anything  of  that  kind. 

“All  right,  gentlemen.  First  I  will  introduce  my  two  ti’ained 
animals.  This  one  is  Pat,”  pointing  to  the  Irishman,  “and 
this  is  Hans,”  slapping  his  hand  on  the  shoulders  of  the  Ger¬ 
man. 

Everybody  smiled  because  he  called  the  two  his  trained  ani¬ 
mals,  If  for  no  other  reason. 

The  two  ridiculously  dressed  men  bowed  to  each  other  and 
then  to  the  crowd  in  the  room. 

This  caused  a  roar  of  merriment. 

But  Young  Wild  West  could  then  see  that  they  were  only 
assuming  the  characters  of  a  pair  of  greenhorns,  and  that 
they  were  pretty  good  actors. 

“Ther  first  thing  ther  animals  will  do  is  to  sing  a  duet,” 
said  the  fat  man,  taking  off  his  hat  and  wiping  the  perspira¬ 
tion  from  his  brow  with  a  big  bandana  handkerchief.  “The 
duet  is  entitled  ‘Der  Wacht  am  Killarney,’  and  has  been 
sung  with  great  success  before  all  the  crowned  heads  of 
Europe  and  Jersey  City.  Gentlemen,  the  animals  will  now  be¬ 
gin  to  growl.” 

The  Irishman  and  German  at  once  started  in  singing  at  the 
tops  of  their  voices. 

The  Irishman  sang  “Killarney,”  both  words  and  tune,  in  a 
high  tenor  voice,  and  the  German  let  himself  out  on  “Der 
Wacht  am  Rhine”  in  a  heavy  bass  voice. 

Neither  of  them  interrupted  the  other,  and  they  carried  the 
duet  through  to  the  end. 

I-  certainly  was  the  most  remarkable  singing  the  men  of 
Weston  had  ever  heard,  and  when  the  duet  was  finished  they 
clapped  their  hands  and  applauded  loudly. 

-The  next  performance  my  trained  animals  will  go  through 
jH  to  -wallow  some  tanglefoot,  providing  there  is  some  one 
who  will  kindly  furnish  the  goods,”  remarked  the  show- 


Half  a  dozen  offered  to  set  up  the  drinks  for  the  three,  aud 
they  soon  got  what  they  wanted. 

“You  see,  they  kin  drink  whisky  about  ther  same  as  or¬ 
dinary  men,”  resumed  ’Frisco  Larry.  “They  learned  that, 
trick  before  I  discovered  them  sticking  fast  to  a  bunch  of 
cactus  down  in  Arizony.  I  wish  you  could  have  seen  them 
then,  gentlemen!  They  was  great!  Pat  hadn’t  seen  a  barber 
in  six  or  seven  years,  and  Hans  had  a  fit  and  like  to  died 
when  I  showed  him  a  cake  of  soap.  The  next  performance 
will  he  a  boxing  match.  The  animals  will  fight  two  fast 
rounds  and  then  each  will  have  a  fit  on  the  floor.  Make  room 
for  the  trained  animals,  please!” 

The  necessary  room  was  giveff  them  at  once. 

The  fat  man  quickly  opened  a  grip  and  produced  a  well- 
worn  set  of  boxing  gloves. 

Pat  and  Hans  put  them  on  in  a  hurry,  and  then  they  faced 
each  other. 

’Frisco  Larry  took  out  his  watch,  that  was  almost  the  size 
of  an  alarm  clock  and  had  a  bell  attached  to  it. 

“Time!”  he  called  out. 

The  two  greenhorns  stepped  up  and  shook  hands. 

The  bell  sounded  and  then  they  went  at  it  iu  a  way  that 
delighted  the  miners  and  hangers-on  about  the  hotel. 

Young  Wild  West  and  his  partners  enjoyed  it  as  much  as 
any  burlesque  they  had  ever  seen. 

It  was  a  decided  change  from  what-  they  were  used  to 
seeing  around  that  part  of  the  country,  and  they  laughed 
along  with  the  rest. 

The  two  men  boxed  in  a  scientific  way,  and  kept  tire  pacej 
so  hot  that  at  the  end  of  the  first  round  it  was  hard  to  telli 
which  had  the  advantage. 

The  second  round  was  livelier  still,  and  when  the  bell 
sounded  for  the  end  of  the  contest,  there  were  those  there 
who  were  ready  to  declare  that  the  Irishman  had  a  shade  the! 
best  of  it. 

But  they  did  not  have  any  time  to  argue  tire  point  just 
then,  for  down  on  the  floor  the  “two  trained  animals”  went, 
each  apparently  indulging  in  a  genuine  fit. 

They  kicked,  rolled,  yelled,  and  finally  began  frothing  at  the 
mouth  to  such  an  alarming  extent  that  some  suggested  that 
the  doctor  had  better  he  sent  for. 

For  five  minutes  this  was  kept  up,  and  then  when  ’Frisco 
Larry  tinkled  the  bell  both  men  sprang  to  their  feet  and  spat 
out  pieces  of  soap. 

“Give  ’em  each  a  glass  of  water,  please,”  remarked  the 
showman.  “Soapsuds  ain’t  so  very  pleasant  to  taste,  yon 
know.  ” 

The  water  was  promptly  passed  over  to  Pat  and  Hans,  and 
they  went  outside  and  rinsed  their  mouths  out. 

Then  ’Frisco  Larry  took  up  a  collection,  promising  that  there 
would  be  some  more  performing  right  away. 

Miners  and  cowboys  are  liberal  fellows,  as  a  rule. 

It  happened  that  every  one  in  the  place  had  plenty  of 
money,  so  the  showman  reaped  quite  a  harvest. 

“The  trained  animals  will  now  give  an  acrobatic  perform¬ 
ance,”  he  said.  “They  will  walk  across  the  floor  on  their 
hands  and  then  turn  a  few  flip-flaps.” 

The  Irishman  and  German  did  this  to  perfection,  and  when 
they  finally  brought  up  on  their  feet  in  the  center  of  the  room 
they  rendered  a  darky  song  and  dance  in  fine  style.  . 

At  the  wind-up  of  this  who  should  enter  the  place  but  Gilt 
Edge  Gil,  the  sharper. 

And  as  the  German  character  whirled  around  he  accident¬ 
ally  came  down  hard  on  the  sharper's  foot. 

“You  clumsy  lunatic!”  cried  Gilt  Edge  Gil,  and  then  he 
struck  him  a  blow  with  the  flat  of  his  hand  that  sent  him 
reeling  across  the  floor.  “I’ll  teach  you  to  be  more  careful!” 

“Easy  there,  partner!”  exclaimed  the  fat  showman,  grab¬ 
bing  the  villain  by  the  shoulder.  “You  hit  one  of  my  trained 
animals,  do  you  know  that?” 

The  boss  of  the  sharpers  must  have  been  In  a  decidedly 
Jbad  humor,  for  he  wrenched  himself  loose  from  the  grasp  of 
’Frisco  Larry  and  drew  a  shooter  from  his  belt. 

But  the  showman  produced  one  just  as  quickly,  and  then 
they  stood  there  glaring  at  each  other  like  a  couple  of  wild 
beasts. 

“What  ard  you  goin’  to  do  about  it?”  asked  ’Frisco  Larry, 
after  a  pause. 

“If  you  don’t  put  that  revolver  back  in  your  belt  I  am  go¬ 
ing  to  drop  you!”  .was  the  calm  retort. 

“Gentlemen,  you  will  both  put  away  your  shooters,  please!’’ 

It  was  Young  Wild  West  who  said  tills. 

He  spoke  in  a  ringing  but  persuasive  tone  that  made  a  deep 
Impression  on  both  men. 
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“Put  up  your  shooters!”  he  exclaimed,  repeating  the  com¬ 
mand. 

’Frisco  Larry  was  (lie  first  to  obey,  but  Gilt  Edge  Gil  fol¬ 
lowed  suit,  though  rather  reluctantly. 

“That’s  the  way  to  do  it,  gentlemen.  Be  nice,  now.  There 
is  no  need  of  quarreling  over  such  a  small  matter.” 

There  was  an  ugly  'scowl  .on  the  face  of  the  sharper  as  he 
recognized  Young  Wild  West,  but  the  showman  smiled  faintly 
when  he  saw  litm. 

“I  reckon  you're  right,  my  boy,”  the  latter  remarked. 
“You’ve  got  a  good  head  on  yer.” 

Gilt  Edge  Gild  muttered  something  no  one  could  understand 
and  made  his  way  into  the  back  room. 

“I  don’t  know  who  you  are,  young  feller.”  resumed  the 
showman,  “but  I’d  like  td  shake  hands  with  yer.” 

“You  can  do  that.”  answered  Wild,  putting  out  his  hand, 
for  he  saw  the  man  was  in  earnest. 

“Good!  Now,  what  might  I  call  yer?” 

“looting  Wild  West  is  my  name.” 

“Ah!  I  thought  as  much.  I’ve  heard  a  lot  about  you,  an’ 
it  struck  me  right  away  when  you  interfered  that  you  was 
Young  Wild  West.  Well,  you’re  a  dandy,  an’  no  mistake!” 

“Oh!  I  don’t  know  about  that.  I  simply  thought  that  there 
was  no  use  in  giving  the  undertaker  a  job.  It  was  -all  the 
other  fellow’s  fault,  I  know,  but  still  there  was  no  use  in 
seeing  him  shot.  Perhaps  if  he  stays  around  here  long  enough 
he  will  learn  the  ways  of  Weston.” 

“It  strikes  me  that  it  is  a  peculiar  sort  of  a  place,  since  a 
mere  boy  is  allowed  to  run  things  here,”  came  from  the  back 
room. 

“That’s  all  right,  my  friend,”  answered  Wild,  with  a  laugh. 
“Don’t  you  undertake  to  run  things,  though.”  ' 


CHAPTER  VI. 

THE  SOAP  GAME. 

Gilt  Edge  Gil  was  very  well  satisfied  with  the  business  he 
had  done  that  day. 

The  only  thing  that  bothered  dim  was  the  interference  of 
Young  Wild  West. 

The  incident  in  the  barroom  of  the  Gazoo  Hotel  did  not 
tend  to  make  him  feel  any  better  toward  the  young  prince 
of  the  saddle,  and  when  he  remarked  from  the  back  room  that 
it  was  a  peculiar  sort  of  a  place  because  a  mere  boy  ran 
things  there,  he  could  not  help  it. 

He  was  bitter  toward  Young  Wild  West,  and  when  he  heard 
the  reply  the  boy  made  he  concluded  to  keep  still,  though 
he  felt  like  sending  a  bullet  through  his  heart. 

The  next  morning  the  sharpers  continued  their  business  of 
making  friends  with  the  miners  and  business  men  of  the  town 
and  disposing  of  the  stock  and  shares  in  the  fictitious  com¬ 
pany  and  the  disposing  of  the  lottery  tickets. 

Wild’s  advice  was  being  unheeded  by  a  large  number  of 
the  people. 

Gilt  Edge  Gil  had  occasion  to  go  to  the  post-office  a  little 
before  night,  and  while  he  was  waiting  for  the  mail  to  be 
distributed  he  sat  on  a  box  and  admired  the  pretty  young  girl 
who  handled  the  letters  and  papers  so  deftly. 

“Jove!”  he  muttered.  “She  is  the  finest-looking  girl  I 
have  seen  in  the  whole  West.  It  is  too  bad  that  she  is  the 
sweetheart  of  that  Young  Wild  West.  If  it  were  not  for 
that  I  might  stand  a  show  of  making  an  impression  on  her. 
I  am  what  has  always  been  called  a  handsome  man.  Up 
in  Denver  I  could  attract  the  attention  of  most  all  the  girls.” 

The  villain  got  what  mail  was  coming  to  him  and  then  left 
the  post-office. 

That  evening  he  took  occasion  to  remark  about  the  beauty 
of  Arietta  Murdock  in  the  presence  of  his  four  colleagues. 

“Ain’t  fell  in  love  with  her,  have  yer.  Gil?”  asked  Bob 


Edge  Gil.  “Don’t  say  a  word  that  could  possibly  leak  out, 
boys.  I  am  going  to  think  this  over,” 

“All  right,  Gil,  me  an’  Ike  will  take  a  ride  on  ther  moun¬ 
tainside  to-morrer  mornin’,  an’  we’ll  try  an’  find  a  good  liidin’- 
place  to  keep  ther  gal  till  she  becomes  your  bride.” 

“Good!  That  won’t  do  a  bit  of  harm.  But,  at  the  same 
time,  I  think  it  would  be  better  to  take  her  away  to  some 
other  place,  though.  If  we  stayed  around  here  too  close  to 
Weston  we  would  be  found  pretty  quick,  perhaps.” 

“That’s  so,  too.” 

“Perhaps  we  had  better  leave  it  be  till  we  get  ready  to 
leave  Weston.  Then  we  might  arrange  it  to  kidnap  the  girl- 
and  take  her  along  with  us.” 

“When  do  you  think  we  had  better  leave,  Gil?”  asked  one 
of  the  other  sharpers. 

“In  a  couple  of  days,  I  think.” 

“So  soon!” 

“Well,  it  will  begin  to  get  pretty  warm  by  that  time.  Be¬ 
sides,  we  will  have  a  pretty  good  boodle  in  our  pockets.  We 
can’t  do  as  well  here  as  I  thought  we  would.  Young  Wild 
West  won’t  let  us.  He  has  a  great  control  over  the  majority 
of  the  men,  and  he  has  been  advising  them  all  to  let  our 
schemes  alone.  ” 

“An’  yet  he  bought  two  tickets  of  me,”  spoke  up  Spigott. 

“He  done  that  fur  a  purpose.  I  guess,”  said  Ike  Lacy. 

“Of  course  he  did.”  nodded  their  leader.  “A  hundred  dol¬ 
lars  is  nothing  to  him.  from  what  I  hear.  I  tell  you  what  I 
would  like  to  do,  boys.  I  would  like  to  kidnap  that  girl  at 
the  post-office  and  then  carry  her  away  somewhere  and  have 
Young  Wild  West  to  follow  us.  Then  we  could  lay  in  am¬ 
bush  and  put  a  couple  of  bullets  in  him.  I  would  feel  sat¬ 
isfied  then.” 

“Wouldn’t  I,  though!”  exclaimed  Spigott. 

“An’  wouldn’t  I!”  declared  Ike  Lacy. 

“Well,  we  will  see  what  we  can  do  about  it.  I  know  it 
will  be  a  risky  thing  to  undertake,  but,  confound  it!  that 
girl  has  made  a  deep  impression  upon  me,  and— well,  she  is 
worth  the  risk.” 

The  next  morning  a  peddler  drove  into  town,  and  one  of 
the  first  to  meet  him  was  Gilt  Edge  Gil. 

When  but  a  few  words  had  passed  between  them  the 
sharper  knew  he  had  struck  a  man  who  would  do  anything 
for  money. 

The  peddler  had  a  covered  wagon  that  was  as  strong  and 
as  durable  as  a  house,  almost. 

He  had  two  mules  hitched  to  the  wagon,  which  was  about 
half  loaded  with  dry  goods  and  articles  that  are  in  demand 
among  the  women  of  a  mining  town. 

He  intimated  that  he  would  sell  his  rig  cheap  after  he  dis¬ 
posed  of  his  goods  at  a  good  price. 

The  peddler  called  himself  Solomon  Smith,  and  when  Gilt 
Edge  Gil  had  questioned  him  sufficiently  to  become  convinced 
that  he  was  a  rogue  of  the  first  water,  he  put  one  of  his 
gang  to  work  some  lottery  tickets  on  him. 

Ike  Lacy  was  the  one  who  undertook  to  do  this,  but  he  no 
sooner  opened  his  game  when  the  peddler  pulled  down  his 
eyelid  and  asked  him  if  he  saw  anything  green  there. 

“You  can’t  work  me,”  he  said.  “It's  my  business  to  work 
other  people,  not  to  be  worked  myself.  You’re  a  sharper, 
an’  you  know  you  are.  I  s’pose  you’ve  got  about  all  ther 
loose  coin  that’s  floatin’  around  this  section  by  this  time,  too, 
an  I’ll  git  left.” 

“Oh.  no!”  was  the  reply.  “There  is  no  danger  of  any  one 
picking  up  a  great  deal  of  loose  coin  around  this  town.  There’s 
a  young  feller  here  who  don’t  allow  it.” 

“A  young  feller,  hey?” 

“Yes,  his  name  is  Young  Wild  West." 

“An’  he  stops  your  game,  does  he?” 

“Yes.” 


to  some  liidin’- 


Spigott. 

“You  might  call  it  something  like  that,”  was  the  reply. 
“Well,  why  don't  yer  marry  her,  then?” 

‘How  am  I  to  do  that?" 

‘It  could  be  done,  I  reckon.” 

“Tell  me  how  and  I  will  try 
“K’pose  she  was  caught  an’ 
olace  on  flier  mountain— what 
“I  suppose  that  could  be 
“Of  course  it  could  be  done 
fellow  who  had  been  suspended  in  the  air  and  forced  to  fight 
by  Young  Wild  West.  “An’  wouldn't  that  be  grit  tin’  square 
with  that  meddlesome  boy!  I  reckon  it  would  be  about  as 
aid  as  killin’  him  to  make  his  girl  marry  some  one  else!" 
“Bv  Jove!  I  guess  you  fellows  are  right!”  exclaimed  Gilt 


it.” 

carried  away 
then?” 

done,  if  we  tried  hard.” 
spoke  up  Ike  Lacy,  the  other 


“What  is  lie  that  he  kin  do  so  much  as  that?" 

“I  guess  lie  is  a  kind  of  mayor,  or  somethin’  like  that." 

“He  is.  hey?  Well,  he  better  not  try  to  stop  me  in  any 
little  swindlin’  game  I  start  up.” 

“He  will  if  he  catches  you." 

“I’ll  bet  he  won’t.” 

“What’ll  you  bet?” 

“Lemine  see.  You  say  there  is  a  youngster  named  Young 
Wild  West  what  will  stop  me  in  any  little  swindlin’  game  that 
I  start  here,  if  he  sees  me?” 

“That’s  what  I  said."  nodded  Lacy. 

“An’  you  want  to  bet  me  that  he  will?" 

“  Yes.  ” 

“Well,  I’ll  make  you  a  better  bet  thau  that  ’’ 

“What  is  it?” 
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“How  much  worth  of  lottery  tickets  have  you  got  about 

you?” 

“You  mean  the  price  they  are  worth  if  sold?” 

•  “Yes.” 

“About  three  thousand  dollars’  worth.” 

“Well,  that’s  jest  what  1  value  my  mules  an’  wagon  at. 
I’ll  tell  you  what  I’ll  do:  I'll  start  in  soilin’  soap  with  two- 
dollar  bills  wrapped  in  with  tlier  wrappers,  an’  I’ll  bet  you 
that  this  Young  Wild  West  will  buy  of  me.  an’  that  he  won’t 
stop  me  from  keepin’  ther  game  a-goin’  when  he  finds  that 
he’s  been  swindled.” 

“I’ll  take  tlier  bet!  Come  on  in  the  Gazoo  an’  we’ll  have  a 
witness  to  it.” 

The  peddler  acted  as  though  he  had  struck  •  one  of  the 
easiest  things  of  his  life. 

He  had  been  very  successful  in  all  the  towns  he  had  been 
working  in,  and  in  no  case  had  anybody  tried  to  interfere 
with  him. 

Then,  again,  lie  was  a  pretty  nervy  sort  of  a  fellow',  and 
in  case  he  should  be  interfered  with  he  would  put  up  a  fight 
and  get  the  drop  on  the  fellow  who  started  it,  if  lie  could. 

Solomon  Smith,  as  he  called  himself,  followed  Ike.  Lacy 
into  the  back  room  that  was  off  the  bar  of  the  hotel. 

Gilt  Edge  Gil  and  Bob  Spigott  were  the  only  ones  there. 

The  leader  of  the  sharpers  nodded  pleasantly  to  the  peddler 
and  waited  to  see  what  was  in  the  wind. 

Lacy  soon  explained  things. 

“That’s  jest  it!”  declared  the  peddler, .  as  he  listened  to 
the  way  the  sharper  put  it.  “I’ll  make  that  bet,  an’  if  I  lose 
I  won’t  go  back  on  my  bargain.  lTou  kin  take  ther  blamed 
old  rig  an’  I’ll  git  out  of  town  by  rail.” 

“All  right,"  said  Gilt  Edge  Gil:  “I  understand  the  bet,  I 
guess.  Y;ou  are  to  work  the  soap  game  and  deceive  Young 
Wild  West.  Then  you  win  the  lottery  tickets  Lacy  has.  If 
you  don’t  get  the  best  of  Y’oung  Wild  West,  though,  you  lose 
the  bet.  and  Lacy  takes  your  team  of  mules  and  w'agon.” 

“That’s  it,  kerzaetly!” 

“All  right.  When  do  you  propose  to  open  up  your  game?” 

“Not  till  after  supper  to-night.  I’m  goin’  to  sell  some  of 
my  dry  goods  an’  notions  to-day,  an’  then  to-night  I’ll  be 
ready  to  git  rid  of  my  soap  an’  two-dollar  bills.  I’m  goin’ 
to  let  three  or  four  bills  go  writh  ther  soap,  jest  to  git  ’em  in¬ 
terested.  I  never  have  any  cappers  with  me  in  ther  game. 
I  find  it  pays  better  to  go  it  alone.” 

“I  guess  you  know  your  business,”  admitted  the  leader  of 
the  gang  of  sharpers,  “but  you  will  find  that  you  have  stnrck 
a  snag  w'hen  you  run  against  Young  Wild  West.” 

“He  must  be  a  w'onder  from  tyondertown,  then.  Why,  I’ve 
fooled  the  mayors  of  tow'ns,  after  they’ve  give  me  orders  to 
light  out.  bag  an’  baggage.  I’m  ther  slickest  thing  livin’ 
that  ever  worked  ther  soap  game!” 

“Well,  perhaps  you  are;  I  hope  so,  anyway,” 

“Don’t  hope  so.”  spoke  up  Lacy.  “I  don’t  want  to  lose  all 
my  ‘  lottery  tickets.  ” 

“That  is  so,”  and  Gilt  Edge  Gil  smiled,  as  much  as  to  say 
that  he  guessed  there  would  be  no  danger  of  him  losing  the 
lottery  tickets. 

Solomon  Smith  set  out  to  dispose  of  the  dress  goods  and 
ribbons  he  carried  and  succeeded  pretty  well. 

He  made  a  big  profit  on  the  goods  and  was  well  satisfied. 

In  all  the  public  places  he  went  he  gave  it  out  that  he 
was  going  to  sell  soap  in  the  little  square  in  front  of  the 
Gazoo  Hotel  that  evening,  and  that  he  proposed  to  put  in  a 
few  two-dollar  bills  as  prizes. 

After  supper  he  had  his  wagon  pulled  out  into  the  center 
of  the  square,  and  when  it  began  to  grow  dark  he  lighted  a 
big  kerosene  torch  and  opened  up  his  game. 

As  might  be  supposed,  a  big  crowd  collected  there. 

The  people  of  Weston  were  just  as  curious  as  those  who 
lived  in  other  towns. 

Gilt  Edge  Gil  and  the  fdur  sharpers  who  were  working  with 
him  were  on  hand,  and  they  looked  pleased  when  they  saw 
Young  Wild  West  and  his  sweetheart  come  up  and  join  the 
spectators. 

Wild’s  partners  were  there,  too,  their  ladies  being  with 
them. 

In  fact,  all  the  women  w'ho  could  get  there  were  out  to 
se<‘  what  was  going  ori. 

Just  before  the  peddler  was  going  to  begin  ’Frisco  Larry 
stepped  up  to  him  and  asked  him  if  he  objected  to  a  little 
performance  from  his  trained  animals. 

Tills  Just  suited  the  peddler,  and  he  told  him  to  go  ahead. 

He  knew  that  the  crowd  would  not  grow  any  less  if  a  per¬ 
formance  was  given,  no  matter  how  poor  it  was. 
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The  fat  showman  made  his  artists  do  about  the  same  tricks 
he  had  put  them  through  at  the  hotel,  and  the  audience  was 
well  pleased. 

When  they  had  wound  up  by  each  having  a  tit  ’Frisco  Larry 
passed  his  hat  around  and  collected  close  in  the  neighborhood 
of  a  hundred  dollars. 

This  was  not  exactly  to  the  liking’  of  Solomon  Smith,  but 
he  said  nothing  against  it  just  then. 

He  now  opeued  the  back  of  his  wagon  and  disclosed  a  big 
pile  of  soap  that  was  in  cakes. 

Next  he  produced  a  lot  of  wrappers  and  placed  them  in  a 
pile  near  the  soap. 

“Ladies  and  gentlemen,”  he  began,  “I  am  now  going  to 
offer  for  sale  a  quantity  of  the  best  soap  made.  No  such 
soap  as  I  have  here  can  be  bought  for  less  than  sixty  cents  a 
cake  anywhere.  It  is  an  imported  soap  and  is  not  only  for 
common  washing  purposes,  but  for  the  toilet  as  well.  I  am 
going  to  sell  this  soap  at  fifty  cents  a  cake,  an’  in  order  to 
advertise  it  I’m  going  to  wrap  an  occasional  two-dollar  bill 
in  with  a  cake.  Now,  here  are  twenty-five  two-dollar  bills. 
Just  watch  me!” 

Then  he  began  wrapping  the  cakes  right  before  the  eyes 
of  the  crowd,  and  there  were  plenty  there  who  were  ready  to 
swear  that  he  placed  the  bills  inside  of  every  fifth  wrapper  he 
handled. 

When  he  had  ten  wrapped  he  held  them  up  and  cried  out: 

“Now,  who  takes  the  first  one,  ladies  and  gentlemen?  Re¬ 
member,  you  not  only  get  a  cake  of  the  best  soap  ever  made 
for  fifty  cents,  but  you  are  liable  to  win  a  two-dollar  bill. 
All!  You  are  the  first  one!”  and  he  handed  a  big  miner  one 
of  the  cakes.  “I’ll  bet  a  quarter  to  a  dollar  that  you’ve  got 
one  of  the  two-dollar  bills!” 

The  miner  quickly  removed  the  wrapper  and  there,  sure 
enough,  was  a  two-dollar  bill! 

That  started  the  business  going. 

In  the  next  ten  minutes  he  had  sold  about  a  hundred  cakes 
and  three  more  buyers  had  found  a  two-dollar  bill  wrapped 
in  their  purchases. 

Cheyenne  Charlie  was  one  of  the  buyers,  and  when  he 
looked  at  the  soap  and  found  that  it  was  the  most  common 
stuff  sold  under  the  name  he  was  disgusted. 

“It’s  a  swindle,  that’s  what  it  is!”  he  declared  to  Wild  and 
the  rest.  “He  could  sell  ther  soap  for  ten  cents  a  cake  an’ 
make  lots  of  money,  I’ll  bet!” 

“Well,  it  is  your  own  fault,”  answered  out  hero;  “you 
might  know  he  can’t  put  a  two-dollar  bill  in  every  one  and 
then  sell  them  for  fifty  cents.” 

As  soon  as  the  crowd  awoke  to  the  fact  that  the  prizes 
were  getting  few  and  far  between,  and  that  the  soap  was  but 
a  common  stuff,  they  refrained  from  buying  any  more. 

Then  the  peddler  began  to  get  in  his  sleight-of-hand  work. 

“See  here!”  he  called  out.  “I  want  you  all  to  watch  me 
closely,  now.  I’m  goin’  to  put  this  bill  right  in  this  one. 
and  then  ther  first  one  that  hands  over  fifty  cents  gits  it. 
Here  you  go!” 

To  all  appearances  he  did  wrap  the  bill  next  to  the  soap, 
and  a  buyer  was  found  at  once. 

But  he  was  a  disappointed  one,  for  there  was  no  bill  there 
when  he  opened  It. 

“I  must  have  made  a  mistake  on  that  one,”  said  Solomon 
Smith,  as  he  heard  the  buyer  cry  out  in  disgust.  “Now,  try 
your  luck  again.  My  two-dollar  bills  are  all  gone,  so  l’il 
put  a  five  in  this  time.  There!  you  seen  me  put  it  inside  the 
wrapper.  Now,  who  wants  it?” 

Jack  Robedee,  who  was  standing  quite  close  to  the  wagon, 
was  positive  that  he  had  really  wrapped  the  bill  around  the 
soap,  and  he  very  quickly  bought  it. 

But  he  soon  found  that  he  had  been  badly  fooled. 

But  this  did  not  deter  the  rest  of  the  crowd  from  buying 
in  the  least. 

After  a  while  Young  Wild  West  decided  that  the  thing  was 
going  too  far. 

“Ladies  and  gentlemen!”  he  exclaimed,  stepping  out  where 
all  could  see  him.  “It  seems  that  we  are  flooded  by  a  lot  of 
sharpers  here  in  Weston  just  now.  If  3*011  take  my  advice 
you  won’t  buy  any  more  soap.  It  is  a  rank  swindling  game, 
and  it  is  a  shame  for  you  to  throw  away  your  money  this 
way.  ” 

CHAPTER  VI 1. 

AIUETTA  IS  KII)NACE;0. 

As  Young  Wild  West  gave  his  hit  of  advice  to  the  crowd 
Solomon  Smith  looked  at  him  with  an  ugly  frown. 
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I  “Hey,  there!”  lie  called  out.  “Ain't  this  a  free  country, 
young  feller?” 

“i  guess  it  is,”  retorted  Wild,  walking  up  to  the  wagon. 
“1  have  always,  had  that  opinion.” 

“Then  what  right  have  you  got  to  interfere  with  my  busi¬ 
ness?” 

“The  right  of  doing  good  to  my  friends  and  acquaintances.” 

“Huh!  You  take  a  good  deal  on  yourself,  it  seems  to  me.” 

“Perhaps  I  do.  But,  my  friend,  I  want  you  to  understand 
that  I  am  opposed  to  all  swindling  games,  and  therefore  I  have 
advised  the  people  here  not  to  Tmy  any  more  of  your  soap 
with  the  expectation  of  getting  money  wrapped  up  with  it. 
If  you  offer  your  soap  for  sale  at  fifty  cents  a  cake  and  don’t 
deceive  people  by  making  believe  you  wrap  five-dollar  bills 
with  it,  I  am  sure  I  have  no  objection  to  their  buying  it,  if 
they  are  fools  enough.  But  I  know  it  is  not  the  soap  they 
give  the  fifty  cents  for;  it  is  the  bill  they  are  after.” 

“You  seem  to  know  all  about  it,  young  man.  Now,  will 
you  just  watch  me  for  a  minute?” 

“Go  ahead;  I  am  watching  you.” 

Solomon  Smith  picked  up  a  cake  of  the  soap  and  then  took 
one  of  the  square  papers  he  was  using  to  wrap  it  in. 

He  laid  the  wrapper  on  the  palm  of  his  hand  and  placed 
the  soap  upon  it. 

\  “You  see  that?”  he  asked. 

Wild  nodded.  •  , 

“All  right.  Now,  you  see  this,”  and  he  pulled  a  twenty- 
dollar  bill  from  his  pocket  and  held  it  within  a  foot  of  our 
hero’s  face. 

“lres,  I  see  that.” 

“Well.  I  am  going  to  wrap  it  around  ther  soap  and  then  sell 
it  to  you  for  fifty  cents!” 

“No,  you  are  not!” 

“Oh,  yes,  I  will.  Just  watch  me  now.” 

He  lifted  the  paper  quickly  and  then,  to  all  appearances, 
wrapped  both  paper  and  bill  about  the  cake  of  soap. 

“There  you  are!”  he  declared,  tendering  it  to  Wild. 

The  boy  quickly  knocked  it  from  his  hand  and  it  fell  to 
the  ground,  where  he  placed  his  foot  upon  it. 

“I’ll  bet  you  a  hundred  dollars  that  there  is  no  money 
wrapped  around  that  cake  of  soap!”  he  exclaimed. 

The  brow  of  the  peddler  turned  dark  with  rage. 

“You  thief!”  he  cried.  “So  that  is  what  you’re  up  to,  is 
it?  You  want  to  steal  my  soap  and  twenty-dollar  bill,  too! 
I’ll  just  make  an  example  of  you!  I’ll - ” 

That  was  as  far  as  he  got.  for,  as  quick  as  a  flash,  Young 
Wild  West  caught  hold  of  him  with  both  hands  and  threw 
him  on  the  ground  flat  upon  his  back! 

“You  called  me  a  thief!”  he  cried.  “Now,  then,  I  want  you 
to  take  that  back!  If  you  don’t  I  will  thrash  you  right  here 
in  public!” 

If  ever  there  was  a  man  astonished  it  was  Solomon  Smith. 

Raw-boned  and  muscular  as  he  was,  he  prided  himself  on 
being  able  to  handle  the  biggest  kind  of  men  when  it  came 
to  wrestling  or  a  rough-and-tumble  fight. 

But  here  was  a  boy  who  had  picked  him  up  and  thrown 
him  to  the  ground  with  the  greatest  of  ease. 

And  now  he  threatened  to  thrash  him! 

“Wha— wha— what!”  stammered  the  peddler,  as  he  made  a 
move  to  get  upon  his  feet. 

“It  is  not  necessary  for  me  to  say  it  over  again,”  answered 
Wild.  “You  heard  what  I  said  well  enough.” 

“You  are  going  to  thrash  me  unless  1  take  back  what  I 
said  you  was— that’s  it,  ain’t  it?” 

I  guess  it  is.” 

“  You— are — goin’— to— thrash— me  ?  ” 

The  man  spoke  the  words  as  though  he  could  hardly  get 
them  out  from  sheer  surprise. 

“Yes,  I  am  going  to  thrash  you.” 

“Try  it,  youngster.  I  ain’t  goin’  to  take  nothin’  back! 
You’re  a - ” 

Once  liiore  he  was  interrupted. 

Wild’s  right  fist  caught  him  squarely  in  the  mouth  and  sent 
his  head  back  with  such  a  sudden  jar  that  his  neck  fairly 
snapped. 

Then,  before  he  could  recover  himself,  our  hero  let  him 
have  his  left  in  the  same  place. 

Down  went  Solomon  Smith  as  though  he  had  been  hit  with 
a  piledriver. 

“Come!  Get  up,  and  hurry  about  it!”  cried  Young  Wild 
West.  “I  told  you  I  was  going  to  thrash  you,  and  I  want  to 
do  it  and  be  done  with  it.  I  don’t  want  to  hit  you  while  you 
are  down.” 


The  peddler  scrambled  to  his  feet,  spitting  out  two  or  three 
teeth  as  he  did  so. 

His  eyes  were  blazing  with  fury  as  he  gathered  all  his 
strength  and  made  a  rush  for  the  boy. 

Then  the  end  of  the  fight  came  very  suddenly. 

Wild  caught  him  behind  the  ear  with  a  right  swing  and  the 
peddler  was  down  and  out. 

Our  hero  knew  that  he  would  do  no  more  fighting  for  a 
while,  anyway,  so  he  stooped  to  pick  up  the  cake  of  soap  that 
had  caused  it  all.  .  v 

The  very  instant  he  dropped  his  head  to  reach  for  the  soap 
a  pistol  shot  rang  out. 

Wild  heard  the  whiz  of  the  bullet  and  he  knew  it  had 
been  meant  for  him. 

His  revolver  was  in  his  hand  in  an  instant  and  his  quick 
eye  lighted  on  a  man  who  was  sneaking  away  from  the 
crowd. 

Up  went  his  hand,  and  then - 

Crack! 

The  scoundrel  fell. 

“Ladies  and  gentlemen!”  exclaimed  the  boy,  turning  to  the 
crowd,  for  he  knew  that  his  three  partners  were  keeping  a 
sharp  watch  on  the  rest  of  the  sharpers,  “that  fellow  tried  to 
shoot  me.  If  I  hadn’t  lowered  my  head  just  as  I  did  the 
bullet  would  have  fetched  me.  I  dropped  him  in  accordance 
with  the  \mwritten  laws  of  the  Wild  West.  Has  any  one 
got  any  objection  to  make?” 

There  was  a  deathly  silence  of  a  couple  of  seconds,  and 
then  a  wild  cheer  went  up  from  the  crowd. 

There  were  but  few  who  would  not  decide  with  Y'oung 
Wild  West  in  that  gathering. 

For  the  next  few  minutes  there  was  plenty  of  excitement 
in  the  place. 

The  sharpers  took  occasion  to  get  back  to  the  hotel  in 
short  order. 

When  Wild  had  got  something  like  order  he  commanded 
Solomon  Smith  to  get  up. 

The  peddler  had  recovered  from  the  blow  he  had  received, 
but  he  was  still  dazed  considerably. 

“Are  you  ready  to  take  back  what  you  said?”  asked  Wild. 

“Yep!”  was  the  quick  reply.  “You  ain’t  no  thief,  an’  I 
knowed  you  didn’t  mean  to  steal  the  soap  when  you  knocked 
it  out  of  my  hand.  Ther  twenty-dollar  bill  wasn’t  ifi  it,  so 
let  it  go,  won’t  you?” 

“Certainly.  But  look  here!  One  of  your  friends  fired  at 
me  to  put  an  end  to  me,  after  I  knocked  you  down  the  last 
time.  The  bullet  went  through  the  pile  of  soap  in  your 
wagon;  you  can  see  the  hole  it  made,  if  you  look.” 

“I  see  it,”  answered  the  peddler.  “What  did  you  do  then?” 

“I  dropped  the  man  who  fired  the  shot.” 

“Oh!” 

“Yes.  That  is  the  way  I  do  business.  When  a  man  tries 
to  take  my  life  in  a  sneaky  way  like  that,  and  I  catch  him  in 
the  act,  I  alwpys  make  it  a  point  to  fix  him.  Do  you  under¬ 
stand  me?” 

“I  reckon  I  do,  Young  Wild  West.” 

“Ah!  You  know  who  I  am,  I  see?”  a 

“Yes,  I  knowed  you  from  the  start.” 

“I  am  glad  of  that.” 

“Why?” 

“Well,  you  will  feel  better  satisfied  over  your  thrashing. 
There  are  lots  of  men  who  would  give  a  great  deal  to  have  me 
handle  them  like  I  did  you!” 

“If  there  are  any  like  that  they  must  be  blamed  fools.” 

“There  are  lots  of  fools  in  this  country.” 

“Yep!  an’  I  am  one  of  ’em.  Good-night,  Young  Wild  West. 

I  reckon  I’ll  go  to  bad.  I  don’t  feel  first-rate.” 

“Good-night.  I  hope  this  will  be  a  warning  to  the  sharpers 
to  get  out  of  town  before  they  leave  it  till  too  late.” 

Solomon  Smith  called  for  volunteers  to  help  him  get  his 
wagon  in  the  yard  behind  the  hotel,  and  there  were  plenty  to 
respond. 

They  hustled  the  wagon  there  in  a  jiffy,  and  then  vlien  he 
had  locked  it  up  the  peddler  went  into  the  house. 

As  he  was  heading  straight  tor  his  room  he  was  met  bv  Gilt 
Edge  Gil  and  Ike  Lacy. 

“I  guess  I  won  ther  bet,  didn’t  1?”  asked  the  latter  win¬ 
ning  as  though  he  was  much  delighted  at  the  way  things  had 
turned  out. 

“I  reckon  you  did,”  was  the  reply.  “Ther  wagon  an’  mules 
is  yourn;  take  'em!  I’m  goin’  to  give  ther  rest  of  my  soap 
away.  1  made  a  big  mistake  in  goin’  up  agin  Young  Wild 
West.  That  boy  is  a  reg’lar  hurricane.  My!  but  Id  like 
to  get  a  good  chance  at  him!” 
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“So  would  we  all!”  spoke  up  Gilt  Edge  Gil.  “Bob  Spigott 
took  ther  risk  of  sendln’  a  bullet  at  him  to-night,  and  you  see 
how  it  turned  out.  Bob  is  dead!’’ 

Its  a  shame,  too.  fur  Spigott  was  a  good  fellow,”  de¬ 
clared  Ike  Lacy.  “I’m  awful  sorrv  I  had  ther  fight  with  him 
ther  other  day.” 

The  two  sharpers  followed  the  peddler  to  his  room. 

Then  they  produced  a  bottle  of  whisky  and  soon  had  him 
in  a  good  humor. 

In  less  than  half  an  hour  they  nad  decided  upon  doing  a 
very  risky  and  daring  thing. 

They  were  going  to  kidnap  Arietta  Murdock  when  she  came 
to  the  post-office  in  the  morning  and  take  her  away  in  the 
peddler’s  wagon.  * 

d  h  .  is.  one  man  was  going  to  drive  away  with  her. 

lhe  rest  would  leave  on  the  train  for  Spondulicks,  the  next 
station  on  the  line. 

When  the  full  details  of  the  scheme  had  been  decided  upon 
Gilt  Edge  Gil  and  Ike  Lacy  went  to  the  rooms  they  occupied 
in  the  hotel. 

They  thought  it  would  be  a  good  idea  to  keep  inside  for 
.  the  night,  since  they  had  an  idea  that  the  miners  were  turn¬ 
ing  against  them. 

The  next  morning  the  four  sharpers  and  the  rascally  ped¬ 
dler  were  up  at  daylight. 

They  held  a  short  consultation  and  then  Solomon  Smith 
and  Lacy  went  outside  and  hitched  the  team  of  mules  to  the 
wagon. 

Gilt  Edge  Gil  had  been  in  town  just  long  enough  to  know 
that  every  other  morning  Arietta  Murdock  came  to  the  post- 
office  with  her  grandfather  at  a  little  after  five. 

Tuesdays,  Thursdays  and  Saturdays  the  mail  left  on  the 
six  o’clock  train,  so  it  could^  connect  with  the  mail  train  on 
the  main  line  at  Sponduliciis. 

A  very  neat  scheme  had  been  arranged  by  Gilt  Edgd  Gil 
and  Solomon  Smith,  both  of  whom  were  pretty  shrewd  scoun¬ 
drels. 

A  little  after  five  the  peddler  drdve  the  wagon  up  to  the 
post-office  and  backed  it  up  close  to  the  stoop. 

Just  then  Arietta'  and  her  grandfather  came  along. 

The  girl  was  dressed  in  her  best,  as  she  had  arranged  to 
accompany  her  grandmother  and  Eloise  Gardner  to  Spondu¬ 
licks  to  do  some  shopping. 

They  were  to  go  on  to  the  depot  and  she  was  to  meet  them 
there  after  she  put  up  the  mail. 

This  arrangement  could  not  have  been  better  for  the  schem¬ 
ing  sharpers. 

Old  man  Murdock  unlocked  the  office  door,  after  looking 
sharply  at  the  mule  wagon  and  the  peddler,  who  now  stood 
on  the  stoop. 

“I  \Vant  to  leave  this  soap  here  for  Young  Wild  West,” 
said  Smith,  putting  on  an  air  of  repentance.  “He  learned  me 
a  lesson  last  night  that  I  won’t  never  forgit.  I  want  to  give 
this  soap  away  to  sorter  square  myself.  There  ain’t  so  very 
much  of  it,  so  jest  help  me  git  it  in  ther  store,  won’t  yer? 
I’m  goin’  to  git  out  of  ther  town  as  soon  as  possible,  ’cause 
I'm  ashamed  of  myself.” 

“Jest  wait  till  we  git  ther  mail  ready  to  go  out,  an’  then 
I’ll  help  you,”  answered  the  old  postmaster.  “Come,  Ari¬ 
etta.  It  won’t  take  very  long  this  mornin’.” 

The  girl  jumped  right  in  at  work,  and  as  the  mail  was  a 
pretty  light  one,  she  soon  had  it  in  the  bag  and  ready  to  go 
on  the  train. 

Murdock  always  carried  the  bag  to  the  train  himself,  but 
when  Solomon  Smith  offered  to  give  both  the  pretty  post¬ 
mistress  and  the  mail  a  ride  there,  he  felt  pleased. 

“All  right,”  nodded  the  postmaster.  “My  rheumatism  is 
botherin’  me  this  mornin’;  so,  Arietta,  you  kin  take  it  over 
in  ther  wagon.  Now,  how  about  ther  soap?” 

There  were  probably  a  hundred  cakes  left,  and,  wiping 
away  a  tear,  the  peddler  hastened  to  get  it  out  and  into  the 
store. 

Old  man  Murdock  helped  him  and  it  was  soon  done. 

“Now,”  said  Smith,  turning  to  Arietta,  “if  you  know  how 
to  drive  you  kin  git  up  there  on  ther  seat  an’  ride  to  ther 
station.  I  don’t  know  as  I’m  a  fit  subject  to  sit  alongside  a 
putty  gal.  all  dressed  up  like  you  be.  I’m  ashamed  of  what 
happened  last  night,  anyhow.” 

“Oh!  I  arn  not  afraid  of  sitting  alongside  you,”  replied 
Arietta,  who  had  a  revolver  very  handy,  and  knew  how  to 
x\M‘  it.  if  it  became  necessary.  “It  has  been  some  time  since 
I  rode  behind  a  team  of  mules,  and  I  rather  think  I  will 
enjoy  it.  Anyhow,  it  i<  only  half  a  mile  to  the  depot,  so  it 
won't  he  much  of  a  ride,  after  all.” 


“That’s  so,  miss,  unless  ther  blamed  mules  happen  to  take 
a  notion  to  balk.  If  they  do  I’ll  git  out  an’  carry  ther  mail 
fur  you.” 

“Thank  you!”  replied  Arietta,  who  really  thought  the  man 
meant  all  he  said. 

The  fact  of  his  giving  the  soap  to  her  young  lover  to  dis¬ 
tribute  it  as  he  saw  fit  was  enough  to  make  her  think  this 
way. 

Solomon  locked  up  the  back  of  his  wagon  and  tossed  the 
mailbags  in  the  front. 

Then  he  assisted  the  pretty  golden-haired  girl  to  the  seat 
and  got  up  himself. 

“Git  up,  John!  Git  along  there,  you  Bill!”  and  away  went 
the  rig,  headed  for  the  depot. 

Arietta  rather  enjoyed  the  ride  for  about  half  the  distance. 

But  then  something  happened  that  made  things  just  the 
reverse. 

Without  the  least  warning  a  hand  was  thrust  tightly  over 
her  mouth  and  she  was  pulled  back  into  the  wagon. 

.  “Ha,  ha,  ha!”  chuckled  Solomon  Smith.  “Git  ther  gag 
in  her  mouth,  boys!  Don’t  forgit  to  tie  her  good  an’  strong, 
too.  That  was  ther  easiest  game  I  ever  worked,  blamed  if  it 
wasn’t!” 

Two  of  the  sharpers  had  been  lying  in  concealment  in  the 
wagon  all  the  time,  and  they  had  neatly  captured  Arietta, 

Not  a  sound  came  from  her  as  the  villains  bound  and 
gagged  her,  and  when  it  wras  done  she  was  allowed  to  recline 
on  some  blankets,  while  the  two  men  climbed  forward  on  the 
seat  with  the  driver. 

“What  are  you  goin’  to  do  now?”  asked  one  of  them. 

“Take  ther  mail  to  ther  train,  as  1  agreed  to,”  was  the  re¬ 
ply  from  Solomon.  “You  two  fellers  had  better  git  out  at 
ther  turn  here;  ’tain’t  no  use  of  you  goin’  any  further.  Tell1 
Gilt  Edge  Gil  to  come  over  to  Spondulicks  on  ther  train  that 
leaves  at  nine  o’clock.  I’ll  meet  him  there,  an’  I’ll  guarantee 
the  gal  will  be  with  me.” 

“All  right!”  exclaimed  the  two  sharpers,  and  as  no  one 
was  around  to  see  them,  they  got  out  of  the  wagon  and 
walked  back  in  the  direction  of  the  post-office. 

Solomon  Smith  drove  up  to  the  man  who  was  waiting  for 
the  mail  as  though  nothing  had  happened. 

“Here’s  ther  mail,”  said  he.  “Ther  old  man  at  ther  post- 
office  ain’t  feelin’  very  well  this  mornin’,  an’  I  brought  it 
over  fur  him.” 

“Thanks!” 

Then  the  peddler  turned  his  mules  for  the  trail  that  led 
to  Spondulicks. 


CHAPTER  VIII. 

WILD  SAVES  THE  LIFE  OF  GILT  EDGE  GIL. 

Young  Wild  West  was  sitting  in  the  office  of  the  Wild  West 
Mining  and  Impx-ovenaent  Company,  when  Cheyenne  Charlie 
strolled  in. 

It  was  about  ten  o’clock  in  the  morning  following  the  tam¬ 
ing  of  the  soap  man. 

“Wild,”  said  the  scout,  “I  guess  the  sharpers  have  given 
it  up.” 

“Why?”  asked  our  hero. 

“Well,  three  of  ’em  lit  out  on  ther  nine  o’clock  train,  an’ 
Gilt  Edge  Gil  ain’t  to  be  found  in  town.  Over  at  ther  Gazoo 
Hotel  ther  stableman  says  his  horse  has  been  missing  since 
half-past  eight.  Brown  has  now  come  to  ther  conclusion  that 
he  has  been  swindled,  though  he  seems  happy  over  the  fact 
that  he  was  paid  a- week’s  board  in  advance  by  ther  live  of 
them,  an’  that  none  of  ’em  asked  for  any  of  ther  money  back.” 

“One  of  them  could  not  do  that  very  well,  anyhow,”  and 
Wild  smiled  in  his  usual  calm  way. 

“No!  Ther  feller  you  dropped  last  night  couldn’t,  not  very 
well.  But  what  do  you  think  ther  peddler  done?” 

“I  don’t  know.  What  did  he  do?” 

“He  was  at  ther  post-office  when  it  opened  this  mornin’, 
an’  he  left  more  than  a  hundred  cakes  of  soap  there  for  you. 
He  told  old  man  Murdock  that  you’d  learned  him  a  lesson 
by  what  you  done  t.o  him  last  night,  an’  that  he  wanted  you 
to  give  away  ther  soap  to  ther  ones  you  thought  it  would  do 
ther  most  good.  He  said  he  was  done  doin’  crooked  busi¬ 
ness,  an’  then  he  drove  off  with  his  rig,  takin’  the  mail  an’ 
Arietta  to  ther  depot  with  him.” 

“He  did,  eh?  Well,  I  must  say  that  that  is  more  than  1 
thought  of  him.  He  didn’t  give  any  of  the  money  back  that 
he  took  in  last  night,  did  he?” 

“Oh,  no!” 

“Well,  I  guess  he  is  a  hundred  dollars  or  so  ahead  of  I  ho 
game,  then.  I  suppose  there  are  a  whole  lot  of  people  in 
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town  who  could  make  good  use  of  the  soap,  though,  if  they 
could  be  induced  to  try  it.” 

“You  kin  bet  on  that!”  and  the  scout  grinned  as  he  thought 
of  several  residents  who  were  not  overclean.  "I  reckon  if 
iyou  was  tfi  give  they  soap  to  some  people  I  know  .they’d  be 
highly  insulted.” 

Wild  talked  with  Cheyenne  Charlie  a  few  minutes  longer, 
and  then  he  got  up  aiid  walked  out-of-doors. 

A  strange  feeling  of  uneasiness  had  come  over  him  and  he 
tried  to  shake  it  off,  but  could  not  do  so. 

Somehow  lie  could  not  help  thinking  of  Gilt  Edge  Gil. 

Before  he  knew  it  he  would  be  thinking  that  the  villain 
had  done  him  a  great  injury. 

“Pshaw!"  he  muttered.  “The  fellow  could  not  harm  me 
in  any  way.  He  was  one  of  the  easiest  fellows  I  ever 
'brought  down  off  his  perch.  I  wonder  what  is  the  matter 
with  me,  anyhow?  Maybe  it  is  the  money  I  was  foolish 
enough  to  put  on  the  lottery  tickets.  Well,  I  guess  I  will 
take  a  ride  up  on  the  mountain.  It  might  do  me  good,  and, 
then.  Spitfire  needs  a  little  exercise,  anyhow.” 

Having  decided  upon  this,  he  hurried  to  the  stable  and  got 
his  horse. 

He  was  not  long  in  mounting,  and  then’  he  rode  away  over 
the  trail  that  led  in  the  direction  of  Spondulicks. 

Feeling  just  in  the  humor,  lie  let  his  horse  out  and  the 
sorrel  went  at  a  hot  pace  along  the  Toad  that  had  now  be¬ 
come  one  of  the  finest  in  that  section  of  the  country. 

He  rode  along  for  about  half  an  hour  and  then  brought  his 
steed  to  a  walk. 

As  he  looked  upon  the  ground,  by  chance  Wild  suddenly 
noticed  that  right  ahead  of  him  it  was  pretty  well  kicked 
up  by  hoofs. 

But  that  was  not  all  he  saw  there. 

There  were  bloodstains. 

Instantly  he  came  to  a  halt  and  then  turned  back. 

The  boy’s  curiosity  was  aroused. 

“There  has  been  a  tight  of  some  kind  here,”  he  muttered, 
“I  guess  I  had  better  look  around  a  bit.” 

The  blood  spots  were  plentiful,  and  Wild  soon  saw  that  they 
made  a  trail  to  the  side  of  the  road. 

He  followed  them  to  the  fringe  of  bushes  and  then  up  a 
bank  to  some  rocky  and  uneven  ground. 

The  trail  of  blood  did  not  grow  any  fainter;  on  the  con¬ 
trary,  it  increased. 

The  hoof  marks  of  three  br  four  horses  were  plainly  visible, 
too:  and,  curious  to  learn  what  it  all  meant,  Young  Wild  West 
rode  leisurely  along  the  trail. 

In  and  out,  this  way  and  that  way,  it  wound,  leading  back 
toward  one  of  the  wildest  parts  of  the  mountainous  region. 

Wild  did  not  hurry  any. 

In  the  first  place  he  had  lots  of  time  on  his  hands,  and 
the  second,  he  did  not  want  to  give  the  fellows  he  was  fol¬ 
lowing  a  chance  to  hear  hirh. 

He  had  an  idea  that  he  would  not  have  to  follow  the  trail 
a  great  ways  before  he  would  find  those  who  made  it. 

One  of  them  was  badly  wounded,  and  it  was  more  than 
probable  that  they  had  halted  to  dress  his  wounds  and  make 
him  more  comfortable. 

When  Wild  had  covered  about  a  mile  he  began  to  grow 
very  cautious. 

He  halted,  and,  dismounting,  started  ahead  on  foot. 

It  was  well  that  he  acted  this  way,  for  he  had  not  covered 
more  than  twenty  yards  when  lie  heard  the  unmistakable 
sound  of  voices. 

Those  who  were  talking  were  some  little  distance  away, 
but  Wild  soon  became  convinced  that  there  was  a  camp 

there. 

As  if  to  thoroughly  satisfy  him  on  this  point  he.  suddenly 
saw  a  thin  column  of  smoke  rising  off  to  his  right. 

“Ah!”  he  thought.  “They  are  starting  a  fire  for  some  pur¬ 
pose.  It  may  be  that  I  have  been  following  a  party  of 
hunters,  one  of  whom  has  been  hurt  by  a  bear  or  some  other 
animal.  And  yet  the  mixed  lot  of  hoofprints  back  on  the 
road  would  make  it  appear  differently.  Well,  I  am  going 
to  find  out  all  about  it.” 

With  his  usual  caution  he  began  creeping  toward  the  col¬ 
umn  of  smoke. 

In  a  couple  of  minutes  he  was  near  enough  to  hear  what 
was  being  said  plainly. 

.  “I  reckon  poor  Tom  is  done  for,"  he  heard  a  gruff  voice 
that  had  considerable  pity  in  it  say. 

“Yes,”  said  another.  “But  we’ve  got  tlier  feller  what  give 
him  his  Iasi  dose  right  here,  an’  won’t  we  make  him  suffer 

fur  if!” 


“He  tackled  me  and  I  had  to  shoot  to  save  myself.”  spoke 
up  another.  “If  the  man  dies  it  is  his  own  fault;  not  mine.’’ 

Wild  gave  a  start  when  he  heard  this. 

It  was  the  voice  of  Gilt  Edge  Gil  he  heard,  or  he  was  very 
much  mistaken. 

Our  hero  was  very  much  interested. 

That  the  sharper  had  fallen  into  the  hands  of  enemies  was 
plainly  .  evident,  by  the  talk. 

He  felt  that  he  must  see  who  they  were,  for  he  did  not 
recollect  of  ever  having  heard  their  voices  before. 

It  did  not  take  him  but  a  minute  or  two  to  get  where  he 
had  an  excellent  view  of  the  men. 

There  were  four  of  them. 

One  lay  on  the  ground,  his  head  pillowed  on  a  folded 
blanket  and  dying;  one  was  bound  hand  and  foot  and  lean¬ 
ing  against  the  rock,  and  the  other  two  kneeled  beside  the 
dying  man. 

Wild  recognized  the  captives  as  being  the  leader  of  the 
sharpers  who  had  left  Weston  that  morning. 

Just  as  he  could  see  all  that  was  going  on  the  wounded 
man  gave  a  gasp  and  expired. 

He  had  never  seen  either  of  the  three  before,  but  he  made 
up  his  mind  that,  from  the  looks  of  the  remaining  two,  they 
were  scoundrels. 

Their  appearance  indicated  this. 

When  the  two  men  realized  that  their  friend  was  dead 
they  arose  to  their  feet  and  looked  at  their  prisoner  a  mo¬ 
ment  in  silence. 

Then  one  of  them  exclaimed: 

“I  s’pose  we  might  as  well  avenge  ther  death  of  poor  Tom 
now  as  any  other  time,  hey,  Bill?” 

“Yes,”  was  the  answer. 

Then  both  drew  their  revolvers  and  turned  to  the  helpless 
sharper. 

That  they  meant  to  kill  him  in  cold  blood  Young  Wild 
West  felt  certain. 

But  he  did  not  propose  that  they  should. 

He  was  not  the  sort  to  sit  by  and  allow  anything  like  that 
done. 

No  matter  what  the  Cause,  he  was  not  going  to  let  the  two 
men  take  the  life  of  Gilt  Edge  Gil  in  that  cold-blooded  manner. 

Just  as  they  were  in  the  act  of  leveling  their  revolvers  at 
the  helpless  man  Wild  arose  to  his  feet,  and,  in  a  ringing 
voice,  cried  out: 

“Hold!” 

The  two  men  started  as  though  they  had  been  stung  by  a 
rattler. 

“That  won’t  do.  gentlemen!”  resumed  our  hero.  “You 
mustn’t  take  the  life  of  that  man  that  way.  If  you  think  he 
ought  to  die,  just  give  him  a  chance  to  fight  it  out.”  * 

“WluF-what  have  you  to  say  about  it,  youngster?”  de¬ 
manded  one  of  them,  who  recovered  very  quickly. 

“I’ve  got  all  to  say  about  it,  I  guess.  If  you  don't  drop 
your  shooters  and  hold  up  your  hands  I'll  do  some  shooting 
in  double-quick  time!” 

There  was  no  mistaking  his  meaning. 

The  two  men  saw  that  he  had  them  both  covered,  and  re¬ 
luctantly  they  allowed  the  revolvers  to  drop  from  their  hands. 

Then  up  went  their  hands. 

“Now  you  can  tell  why  you  were  going  to  shoot  the  man 
who  lies  there  with  his  hands  and  feet  tied,  if  you  want  to,” 
Wild  observed,  looking  them  in  the  eyes. 

“He  killed  our  pard  here,”  one  answered,  casting  a  look  at 
the  dead  man  on  the  ground. 

“What  did  he  kill  him  for?” 

“Because  they  held  me  up  to  rob  me.  and  I  shot  in  self- 
defense,”  spoke  up  Gilf  Edge  Gil.  his  face  showing  an  ex¬ 
pression  of  real  thankfulness  at  the  opportune  interference 
of  Young  Wild  West. 

“Is  that  right?”  our  hero  asked,  not  taking  his  gaze  from 
the  faces  of  the  two  he  had  eovereit. 

Neither  of  them  said  a  word. 

“They  are  highwaymen,  for  they  told  me  so."  went  on  the 
sharper.  “Mr.  West,  if  you  will  cut  me  loose  and  give  me 
my  weapons  I  will  fight  the  pair  of  them,  one  at  a  time.  I 
am  no  coward,  and  I  would  not  think  of  killing  a  man  when 
he  was  helpless,” 

This  was  a  rank  falsehood,  for.  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the 
boy  had  come  in  time  to  save  him.  the  scoundrel  was  but 
waiting  for  the  chance  to  drop  him. 

There  was  little  difference  in  the  three  men,  but.  if  anv- 
tliing,  Gilt  Edge  Gil  was  the  worst  of  the  three. 

But  Wild  did  not  stop  to  consider  this  part  of  it  just 
then. 
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He  had  made  up  his  mind  that  the  prisoner  should  have 
a  shew  for  his  life,  and  he  was  going  to  see  that  he  had  it. 

“You  fellows  stand  right  where  you  are!”  the  boy  ex¬ 
claimed.  “If  you  make  a  move  1  will  shoot,  and  when  1 
draw  bead  on  a  man  I  never  miss!  This  man  is  going  to 
have  a  show  for  his  life.  He  has  offered  to  tight  it  out  with 
you.  and  1  am  going  to  let  him  do  it.  Now,  be  careful  that 
you  do  not  lower  your  hands  while  I  cut  him  loose.”  ’ 

The  highwaymen,  as  they  had  told  the  sharper  they  were, 
were  very  pale  now. 

It  was  evident  that  they  did  not  relish  what  was  in  store 
for  them. 

With  a  couple  of  quick  strokes  of  his  knife  Wild  set  the 
prisoner  at  liberty,  keeping  the  two  men  covered  with  one 
of  his  revolvers  as  he  did  so. 

“Thank  you!”  said  Gilt  Edge  Gil,  as  he  promptly  took  pos¬ 
session  of  the  weapons  that  had  been  taken  from  him. 

They  were  lying  together  on  the  ground,  his  knife  and 
brace  of  revolvers  in  the  belt  that  had  been  removed  from  his 
body  when  they  bound  him. 

He  buckled  on  the  belt,  and  then  turning  to  the  daring 
young  deadshot.  observed: 

"Now.  I  am  ready  for  them!” 

“All  right."  answered  Wild.  “Which  one  of  you  wants  to 
fight  first?” 

There  was  no  answer. 

“Come!  Speak  up!  If  you  don't  I’ll  give  the  word  for 
him  to  begin.” 

Still  neither  of  them  said  a  word. 

Young  Wild  West  now  stepped  back  so  his  body  was  half 
shielded  behind  a  rock. 

“You  can  fight  it  out  in  your  own  way,”  he  said,  looking 
at  Gilt  Edge  Gil.  “But  be  careful  that  none  of  you  fire 
ka  shot  this  way.” 

The  words  were  scarcely  out  of  his  mouth  when  the  two 
men.  as  if  it  had  been  made  up  between  them,  dropped  to 
the  ground  and  grabbed  their  revolvers. 

Crack!  Crack! 

r  Gilt  Edge  fired  twice  in  quick  succession. 

His  aim  was  good,  for  both  men  rolled  over  on  the  ground. 

It  happened  so  quickly  that  even  Young  Wild  West  was 
surprised. 

“Now.  then,  you  meddlesome  young  bantam,  it  is  your 
turn!”  cried  the  sharper,  as  he  faced  the  boy  who  had  saved 
his  life. 


CHArTER  IX. 

THE  SHARPERS  ARE  ELATED. 

Arietta  had  been  seized  so  quickly  that  she  had  not  the 
least  chance  of  crying  out  or  saving  herself, 
r  Before  she  recovered  from  her  surprise  she  was  helpless, 
and.  quivering  with  fear  and  excitement,  she  reclined  in  the 
bottom  of  the  wagon. 

She  did  not  faint,  though,  but  was  aware  of  everything 
that  took  place. 

When  she  heard  the  peddler  deliver  the  mail  to  the  man 
at  the  depot  she  made  a  desperate  attempt  to  free  herself,  but 
it  was  useless. 

She  was  a  captive— as  much  so  as  she  had  ever  been,  even 
when  in  the  clutches  of  the  redskins. 

*  The  wagon  jolted  along  over  the  mountain  trail,  while  the 
rascally  driver  whistled  and  sang  snatches  of  songs. 

It  was  not  until  they  were  half-way  to  Spondulicks  that  he 
deigned  to  speak  to  her. 

0  Then  he  said:  .  , .  ]t  _ 

* I  reckon  I  ain’t  so  muck  of  a  penitent  alter  ail,  am  I, 

Miss  Host-office  Girl?” 

Arietta  could  not  reply  to  this,  but  she  would  have  been 
pleased  to  do  so  just  then. 

She  might  have  given  him  a  piece  of  her  mind  that  he 
would  not  have  forgotten  very  soon. 

“You  must  have  thought  I  was  of  a  very  forgivin  disposi¬ 
tion.”  resumed  the  villain.  “Well,  I  reckon  Young  Wild  West 
■swill  have  a  tedious  time  findin'  you  this  trip.  It  s  a  good 
thing  that  you  was  goin’  away  this  mornin’,  for  they  wou’t 
knov.  that  you  didn’t  go  on  ther  train  for  some  time,  I  reckon. 
Not  till  ther  ones  you  was  to  go  with  come  hack.  ’Tain’t  at 
jail  likely  they  got  off  ther  cars  when  they  found  you  didn’t 
>ho.  up.  They’ve  gone  on  to  Spondulicks,  most  likely.  Well, 
rneb'  <•  vou’ll  meet  ’em  there-  mebne  you  will  an’  mebbe  you 
won't.  Ha.  ha.  ha!” 

«  Pw  on  Smith  laughed  in  a  hearty  fashion. 

] f  vv;M  a  great  Joke  to  him. 


He  could  not  help  thinking  how  smart  ho  was  to  get  hold 
of  the  girl  in  such  an  easy  manner. 

Arietta  felt  as  though  she  would  like  to  make  short  work 
of  the  rascal. 

And  she  would  have  done  so,  beyond  the  shadow  of  a  doubt, 
had  her  hands  been  free,  as  she  had  a  silver-plated  six- 
shooter  stowed  in. the  bosom  of  her  dress. 

She  thought  it  all  over  and  made  up  her  mind  that  as  soon 
as  her  hands  got  free  she  woulej  use  the  weapon  to  gain  her 
liberty. 

The  mules  jogged  along,  and  in  due  time  Spondulicks  was 
reached. 

The  peddler  had  been  on  the  lookout  for  the  past  half  hour 
for  Gilt  Edge  Gil. 

He  was  not  sure  whether  he  meant  to  come  over  by  rail  or 
ride  liis  horse  to  Spondulicks. 

But  when  he  failed  to  show  up  he  got  just  a  little  bit 
nervous. 

Solomon  Smith  was  a  total  stranger  in  Spondulicks,  and 
he  did  not  know  where  lie  could  take  tlie  girl  he  had  a  pris¬ 
oner  in  the  wagon. 

But  as  lie  drove  up  the  main  street  of  the  town  his  face 
suddenly  brightened. 

He  saw  Ike  I.acy  standing  in  front  of  a  saloon  as  though 
waiting  for  him. 

“Hello,  Solomon!”  called  out  tlie  sharper,  as  the  peddler 
brought  the  outfit  to  a  halt.  “So  you  have  got  here  at  last, 
hey  ?  ” 

“Yes,  an’-  I’m  mighty  glad  that  I  seen  you,”  was  the  reply. 

“How  does  my  team  of  mules  drive,  anyway?” 

“Fine!”  chuckled  Solomon,  who  did  not  seem  to  be  at  all 
sorry  because  he  had  lost  the  bet.  “How  long  have  you  been 
here?” 

“Only  a  few  minutes.  I  come  over  on  ther  train  that  left 
about  an  hour  after  ther  one  you  took  ther  mail  to.” 

“Oh!” 

“This  is  to  be  our  headquarters  for  a  while.  Ther  boss  of 
ther  whisky  ranch  is  one  of  our  partners.  He  is  Gilt  Edge 
Gil’s  cousin.  ” 

“I 'see,”  and  Solomon  Smith  began  to  feel  quite  easy  again. 

“Drive  in  ther  alley  on  ther  side  of  ther  buildin’.  Then 
you  kin  take  out  your  cargo  an’  bring  it  in  ther  back  door. 
I’ll  show  you  where  you  kin  place  ther  tilings.  You’ve  got 
to  git  everything  out  of  ther  rig  what  belongs  to  you,  you 
know,  as  the  mules  an’  wagon  is  mine  now.” 

“All  right.” 

The  peddler  drove  in  as  directed  and  came  to  a  stop  at  a 
rear  door  of  the  building.  { 

“You’d  better  back  up  close  to  ther  stoop.”  suggested  Ike 
Lacy.  “Then  I’ll  go  an’  tell  Ed  Totter  you  have  arrove. ” 

Solomon  soon  backed  the  wagon  right  up  to  tlie  door. 

Then  he  waited  till  Lacy  came  back  accompanied  by  a 
darlc-featured  man  with  an  ugly  scar  across  his  nose. 

“Mr.  Potter,  Mr.  Smith,”  said  Lacy. 

The  two  shook  hands. 

“We’ve  got  a  room  fur  ther  gal  upstairs,”  whispered  the 
saloonkeeper.  “It’s  a  room  that  can’t  be  beat  fur  sicli  pur¬ 
poses.  I  had  this  house  built  accordin'  to  my  own  ideas,  an’ 
there  ain’t  another  one  like  it  in  ther  West.  Yrou  kin  take 
ther  gal  right  up;  Ike  will  show  you  ther  way.” 

The  peddler  nodded  and  then  proceeded  to  unlock  tlie  door 
in  the  back  of  the  wagon. 

This  done  he  crawled  in  and  lifted  the  helpless  form  of 
Arietta  out. 

The  girl  caught  one  glimpse  of  the  daylight  as  she  was  hur¬ 
riedly  carried  into  the  house,  and  then  she  was  in  a  semi¬ 
darkness. 

Up  a  flight  of  stairs  she  was  carried  and  then  along  a  hall 
that  ran  the  full  length  of  the  house,  it  seemed. 

There  were  several  doors  along  the  hall  on  either  side  with 
numbers  on  them. 

No.  5  had  a  key  in  the  lock,  and  it  was  this  one  that  Ike 
Lacy  opened. 

As  it  swung  out  into  the  hall  another  door  that  was  much 
stronger  looking  was  disclosed. 

This  was  fastened  with  a  heavy  iron  bolt,  but  Lacy  quickly 
slid  it  back  and  pulled  it  open. 

Then  a  room  that  was  fairly  well  furnished  was  before 
them. 

“Here’s  where  you  will  stay  till  Gilt  Edge  Gil  comes.”  said 
Lacy  to  the  girl  captive,  as  Solomon  put  her  on  a  chair. 
“You  needn’t  waste  your  breath  hollerin',  for  I  his  room  is 
built  so  no  noise  kin  be  beard  outside.  You  kin  pound  all 
yon  want  to.  too.  but  Hull  won’t  do  you  a  bit  of  good.  You 
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kin  cut  lief*  loose  now,  Solomon,  an’  then  we’ll  light  out  an’ 
leave  her  to  her  own  reflections.” 

“All  right.”  answered  the  peddler,  and,  pulling  his  knife 
from  his  belt,  he  severed  the  bonds  that  held  the  girl’s  hands 
behind  her. 

“I  reckon  she  kin  do  tlier  rest  herself.”  he  remarked.  “I 
don't  want  to  stay  an’  hear  her  lay  us  out..” 

“Me,  either,”  and  with  that  they  hastened  from  the  room, 
being  careful  to  bolt  the  inner  door  and  lock  the  outer. 

The  two  men  went  downstairs  and  made  their  way  to  the 
barroom. 

This  was  quite  elaborate  for  a  town  of  the  size  of  Spon¬ 
dulicks.  as  it  was  furnished  in  a  costly  manner. 

Paintings  adorned  the  walls  and  quite  an  array  of  bottles 
and  glasses  were  artistically  placed  on  the  back  bar. 

“This  is  what  1  call  a  right  cute  place,”  observed  Solomon 
Smith,  as  he  looked  around. 

“It's  tlier  fanciest  place  in  town,”  replied  the  owner.  “I 
reckon  I  take  in  about  as  much  money  over  ther  bar  as  ther 
next  one.  too.” 

“I  should  think  you  would.  Say!  I  wonder  how  ther  soap 
game  would  work  in  this  town?” 

“Ther.  soap  game!”  exclaimed  Ed  Potter. 

“Yes.’"'  and  then  the  peddler  proceeded  to  explain  how  it 
•was  worked. 

“Well.  I  s'pose  it  would  go  all  right.  Any  kind  of  a  game 
is  allowed  here!  It  ain’t  like  it  is  over  in  Weston.  Young 
Wild  West  runs  that  town  to  suit  himself,  an’  that  is  why 
it  never  growed  to  be  ther  size  of  Spondulicks.” 

“I  know  somethin’  about  Young  Wild  We’st,”  and  Solomon 
shrugged  his  shoulders  and  looked  at  Ike  Lacy. 

“You  bet  you  do!”  said  Lacy. 

The  three  sat  down  at  a  table  and  drank  and  smoked  while 
they  chatted  away. 

About  half  an  hour  later  the  two  sharpers  who  had  taken 
a  later  train  from  Weston  came  in. 

“Where’s  Gil?”  asked  the  proprietor. 

“He  started  to  ride  over  on  his  horse,”  was  the  reply.  “He 
oughter  to  be  here  by  this  time.”  , 

“Well,  he’ll  be  along  putty  soon,  then.” 

But  this  was  not  the  case,  for  twelve  o’clock  arrived  and 
still  the  boss  of  the  sharpers  did  not  show7  up. 

And  during  this  time  no  one  had  gone  up  to  visit  Arietta. 

They  all  knew  that  Gilt  Edge  Gil  would  not  approve  of 
their  doing  so.  and  that  is  why  they  awaited  his  arrival. 

It  was  a  little  after  one  when  the  missing  sharper  rode  up 
to  the  saloon. 

His  horse  looked  as  though  he  had  been  doing  some  hard 
riding,  and  when  the  scoundrel  walked  into  the  place  and  saw7 
his  partners  and  his  cousin,  his  eyes  lighted  up  exultantly. 

“Did  you  get  her  here  all  right?”  he  asked  in  a  whisper  of 
Solomon  Smith. 

“You  kin  bet  I  did!”  was  the  retort.  “I  never  had  an 
easier  job  in  my  life.  Everything  worked  right  my  way.  ” 

“Good!  Well,  I  have  got  something  to  tell  you.” 

“What  is  it?” 

The  sharpers  looked  expectantly. 

"I  downed  Young  Wild  West!” 

“What!” 

“That  is  just  as  true  as  you  are  in  this  room!” 

“How  did  you  do  it?”  asked  Ike  Lacy,  looking  incredulously 
at  Gilt  Edge  Gil. 

“I  pushed  him  over  a  cliff.” 

“Are  you  sure  he  is  dead?” 

“Sure  lie’s  dead!  Why,  he  fell  down  about  a  hundred  feet. 
That  ought  to  have  finished  him,  hadn’t  it?” 

“I  should  reckon  so.”  spoke  up  the  peddler.  “How  did 
you  come  to  git  ther  chance?” 

.  “I'll  tell  you  all  about  it,”  and  then  the  villain  related  a 
very  interesting  story. 

He  told  how  Young  Wild  West  •  had  saved  his  life  and 
then  how  he  had  shot  the  two  highwaymen.  lie  tried  to 
down  the  boy,  who  ran  after  him  and  had  been  caught  nap¬ 
ping  and  pushed  over  a  cliff  by  him. 

lie  gave  it  all  in  detail,  and  when  he  was  through  the 
sharpers  felt  so  elated  that  they  drank  to  his  health  several 
Time-'. 

A  few  minutes  later  Gilt  Edge  Gil  got  up  from  the  table. 

“I  am  going  to  wa«*h  and  spruce  up  a  bit  and  go  and  see 
mv  bride-to-be,”  he  said  smilingly. 

“  I  wish  you  good  luck.  Cousin  Gil.”  spoke  up  the  proprietor. 
“H  you  have  any  trouble  with  her  I'll  send  my  wife  up.” 

Ti  e  villain  paused. 

“Come  to  think  of  it.”  he  remarked,  “it  would  be  a  good 


idea  to  send  her  up,  anyway.  She  might  be  able  to  smootn 
things  up  a  bit.” 

“Sure  she  could.” 

“Send  her  up,  then,  to  prepare  the  way  for  me.” 

“I'll  do  it  right  away.” 

Ed  Potter  at  once  hurried  to  another  part  of  the  house. 

He  found  his  wife  assisting  in  putting  the  noonday  meal 
on  the  table. 

She  was  a  rather-  coarse-looking  woman,  with  some  traces 
of  beauty,  but  a  stony-hearted  one.  as  it  proved.  1 

“Ida,”  said  he,  “go  up  to  No.  5  and  see  what  you  can  do 
with  the  girl  we’ve  got  there.” 

“So  she  is  there,  then?”  was  the  reply. 

“Yes.  she’s  been  there  a  couple  of  hours  or  more.” 

“And  where's  Gil?” 

“He's  here.  too.  He  wants  you  to  go  up  an’  try  an’  smooth  ~ 
things  over  fur  him.” 

“Well,  1  guess  I  can  do  that.  I’ll  soon  explain  what  a  fine 
husband  he'll  make  for  her.  Is  the  girl  pretty?” 

“I  don’t  know.  To  tell  ther  truth,  I  never  looked  at  her.”  _ 

This  seemed  to  satisfy  the  woman,  and  she  quickly  sailed 
from  the  room,  taking  the  key  her  husband  handed  her. 

She  went  up  to  No.  5  and  quickly  unlocked  the  outer  door. 

Then  she  gave  a  knock  on  the  other  one  to  apprise  the  , 
inmate  of  the  room  that  she  was  going  to  enter. 

Sliding  back  the  door,  she  entered  and  closed  it,  placing 
her  rather  corpulent  form  against  it. 

“How  do  you  do,  miss?”  she  said  to  the  girl  who  had  ad¬ 
vanced  to  the  center  of  the  room  to  meet  her. 

Arietta’s  face  and  eyes  showed  signs  of  her  having  been 
weeping,  but  she  brightened  up  when  she  saw  it  was  a 
woman  who  had  come  to  pay  her  a  visit. 

“Have  you  come  to  take  me  out  of  here?”  she  asked. 

“No,  dear,  not  exactly.  I've  come  to  tell  you  that  your  in¬ 
tended  husband  will  be  here  in  a  few  minutes.” 

“Do  you  mean  Young  Wild  West?” 

“No.  Gilt  Edge.  Gil.” 

“Well,  I  won’t  stay  here  to  meet  him!’’  and.  quick  as  a 
wink,  Arietta  drew  a  revolver  from  her  bosom  and  leveled  it  v° 
at  the  woman’s  heart. 


CHAPTER  X. 

WTLI)  I.EARNS  OF  ARIETTA’S  DISAPPEARANCE. 


When  Gilt  Edge  Gil  stated  that  he  had  pushed  Young  Wild 
West  over  the  cliff  lie  told  the  truth. 

As  the  villain  faced  the  boy  and  called  him  a  meddlesome 
young  bantam  he  raised  liis  revolver  and  fired. 

But  our  hero  divined  his  intention,  and  he  dodged  behind 
the  rock  in  time  to  escape  the  bullet. 

He  could  easily  have  shot  the  sharper  dead  in  his  tracks, 
but  it  occurred  to  him  to  take  him  alive.  * 

“Drop  that  shooter!”  he  cried,  covering  the  man.  “Drop  It 
and  hold  up  your  hands,  or  you  will  be  a  ’dead  man  in  less 
than  a  second!” 


But  Gilt  Edge  Gil  was  ready  to  take  any  kind  of  a  risk 
just  then.  ‘  , 

He  knew  it  would  not  do  for  him  to  lire  another  shot,  so 
he  concluded  to  cut  and  run  for  it. 

This  he  did  without  a  moment’s  hesitation. 

It  so  happened  that  there  was  a  corner  in  the  cliff  right-, 
there,  and  the  sharper  darted  around  it  just  as  Wild  thought 
he  was  going  to  obey  his  command. 

Gilt  Edge  Gil  no  sooner  rounded  the 'turn  than  he  found 
himself  on  a  narrow  ledge. 

Indeed,  he  had  all  he  could  do  to  keep  from  tumbling  over-' 
it,  and  as  he  regained  his  footing  a  sudden  idea  flashed 
through  his  mind. 

“I'll  send  the  young  fool  to  a  certain  death!”  he  exclaimed 
under  his  breath. 

Then  our  hero  came  dashing  around  the  turn  and  with 
a  mighty  push,  the  boss  of  the  gang  of  sharpers  sent  him 
over  the  cliff. 

Gilt  Edge  Gil  did  not  wait  to  look  down  into  the  depths 
below,  but  made  for  the  place  where  the  highwavmen  hmt*u 
left  the  horses. 

His  big  bay  was  among  them,  and  in  a  twinkling  he  was 
in  the  saddle. 

“I  am  in  a  glorious  streak  of  luck!”  he  cried,  and  then  \\m 
rode  off  for  the  trail  that  led  to  Spondulicks. 

But  let  us  sec  what  happened  to  Young  Wild  West  ax'.-, 
he  was  pushed  over  the  cliff.  , 

It  was  so  sudden  that  the  boy  gave  an  involuutarv  erv 
lie  realized  his  awful  danger.  ' 
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fingers  clutched  frantically  at  the  empty  air,  and 

tHeu  — 

pie  fell  into  a  network  of  vines  a  dozen  feet  below. 

^  ild  had  a  grip  on  the  vines  instantly. 

In  thinking  and  acting,  both,  no  one  was  quicker  than  he. 

I  lie  vines  cracked  ominously  beneath  his  weight,  but  he 
kuew  by  the  thickness  of  them  that  they  would  hold  him,  un¬ 
less  they  gave  way  at  the  roots. 

He  must  take  that  chance. 

i  he  roots  were  embedded  in  the  earth  at  the  top  of  the 
ledge  a  lew  feet  from  where  he  had  been  pushed  over. 

Slowly  but  surely  he  began  working  his  way  upward. 

^  hen  he  was  within  three  feet  of  the  top  there  was  a  sud¬ 
den  drop  of  a  foot  and  a  quantity  of  loosened  earth  came 
down  upon  him. 

The  roots  were  yielding! 

W  ild  did  not  grow  excited  and  do  any  tugging  and  pulling. 

He  simply  went  on  clambering  upward. 

In  a  minute  more  his  lingers  clutched  the  sharp  rock  that 
formed  the  ledge. 

Then  he  knew  he  was  safe. 

T\  ith  a  mighty  effort  he  drew  himself  upward  and  got  upon 
the  solid  rock. 

For  the  space  of  a  couple  of  seconds  he  allowed  himself  to 
lie  at  full  length. 

Then  he  got  upon  his  feet  and  drew  the  remaining  revolver 
he  had  from  his  belt. 

The  other  one  had  been  lost  when  he  was  pushed  over. 

“I  am  worth  a  hundred  dead  ones  yet!”  he  muttered  un¬ 
der  his  breath.  “I  will  give  Gilt  Edge  Gil  the  surprise  of 
his  life  before  long.  The  scoundrel!  After  I  saved  his  life 
that  he  could  be  so  treacherous  as  to  push  me  to  my  death— 
or  what  he  considered  was  certain  death  for  me.  But  I  will 
have  him  just  the  same!  If  he  don’t  do  as  I  tell  him  the 
next  time  I  meet  him  I  will  drop  him  as  sure  as  my  name  is 
Young  Wild  West!” 

Wild  felt  very  glad  that  the  sharper  had  not  waited  to  see 
what  happened  after  he  shoved  him  off  the  cliff. 

If  he  had  waited  a  moment  and  looked  over  the  ledge 
nothing  would  have  saved  his  life,  for  the  scoundrel  would 
surely  have  shot  him. 

The  young  prince  of  the  saddle  hastened  to  the  spot  where 
he  had  left  his  horse,  leaving  the  bodies  of  the  three  high¬ 
waymen  lying  where  they  were. 

He  had  not  time  to  give  them  burial  just  then. 

That  could  be  done  later. 

Just  now  he  must  pursue  the  boss  of  the  gang  of  sharpers. 

Wild  soon  reached  his  horse  and  was  in  the  saddle. 

Then  he  hastened  for  the  trail,  knowing  well  that  the  vil¬ 
lain  had  gone  that  way. 

And  he  was  quite  sure  that  he  would  not  head  in  the  di¬ 
rection  of  Weston,  so  he  turned  for  Spondulicks  when  he 
reached  the  road. 

He  let  his  faithful  sorrel  go  at  a  sharp  gallop,  hoping  to 
soon  overtake  his  man. 


But  Gilt  Edge  Gil  had  a  much  faster  beast  than  Wild 
gave  him  credit  for,  and  it  was  not  until  about  ten  miles 
had  been  covered  that  he  began  to  realize  it. 

Then  he  let  his  horse  out  at  the  top  of  his  speed. 

The  sorrel  could  cover  the  ground  faster  than  any  horse 
Wild  had  ever  seen,  and  Spondulicks  was  now  getting  nearer 
at  every  leap  of  the  animal. 

But  Gilt  Edge  Gil  rode  hard  all  the  way,  and  wrhen  Wild 
rode  into  the  town  the  sharper  was  more  than  five  minutes 
ahead  of  him. 

That  was  ample  time  to  throw  the  young  deadshot  off  the 


track. 

But  he  did  not  give  up. 

He  was  not  quite  sure  that  his  man  was  there,  but  he 
meant  to  find  him  if  he  was. 

Our  hero  made  inquiries  of  the  first  person  he  met  whom 
he  knew  and  learned  that  such  a  man  as  he  described  had 
arrived  in  town  but  a  few  minutes  before. 

But  Just  where  he  went  to  the  man  did  not  know. 

Spondulicks  had  more  than  its  share  of  saloons  and  gam¬ 
bling  houses,  and  to  go  through  them  all  would  take  consid¬ 


erable  time. 

One  tiling,  our  hero  was  satisfied  that  Gilt  Edge  Gil  would 
not  be  apt  to  hide  himself  away. 

He  f-imdy  thought  he  had  put  an  end  to  the  daring  boy 
v.  ho  had  ■'Hired  his  life,  and,  therefore,  he  had  no  cause  to 

bid". 

Wbd  vpited  three  or  four  places,  hut  failed  to  strike  the 

right  one. 


Then  he  found  himself  opposite  the  railroad  depot,  and, 
hearing  a  Weston  train  coming  in,  he  waited  to  see  who 
alighted. 

As  the  train  pulled  in  who  should  get  off  but  Cheyenne 
Charlie  and  Jim  Dart. 

Out*  hero  was  surprised  at  their  appearance  there. 

lie  could  not  imagine  what  had  brought  them  to  Spondu¬ 
licks. 

The  moment  they  saw  him  they  hastened  up  to  him. 

The  faces  of  both  wore  expressions  of  anxiety. 

“What’s  the  trouble,  boys?”  asked  Wild.  “What  brought 
you  here,  and  by  the  train,  too?” 

“Don’t  you  know?”  inquired  Jim  Dart,  looking  at  his  com¬ 
panion  uneasily. 

“No!  I  haven’t  the  least  idea.  What  is  the  matter,  any¬ 
way?” 

“Arietta  can’t  be  found!”  blurted  out. Cheyenne  Charlie. 

“What!” 

Young  Wild  West  took  a  step  forward  and  gave  a  gasp. 

“That’s  riglit,  Wild,”  spoke  up  Dart.  “She  was  to  take 
the  first  train  with  her  grandmother  and  Eloise  this  morn¬ 
ing,  you  know.”  k 

“Yes,  she  told  me  she  was  going  to  Spondulicks  this  morn¬ 
ing.  But  go  on!  Tell  yue — quick!” 

“Well,  she  was  to  meet  them  at  the  traiu  after  she  put 
up  the  mail,  and  they,  expecting  she  would  surely  come,  sat 
in  the  car  till  the  train  went  off  without  her.” 

“Yes!  What  then?” 

“They  came  right  back  on  the  next  train,  which  got  into 
Weston  at  ten-thirty.  Then  it  was  found  that  Arietta  was 
not  in  town.” 

“Not  in  town!  What  could  have  happened  to  her?” 

“We  got  a  clue,  anyway,”  said  Charlie.  “Old  man  Murdock 
let  her  ride  with  the  peddler  you  had  the  trouble  with  last 
night  to  the  depot,  and  though  the  feller  delivered  the  mail- 
bags  there,  Arietta  hasn’t  been  seen  by  a  livin’  soul  since  she 
got  on  the  front  of  the  covered  wagon.” 

Wild’s  heart  sank  within  him  when  he  heard  all  this. 

Charlie  and  Jim  related  just  how  it  was  that  Arietta  had 
come  to  ride  to  the  depot  with  Solomon  Smith,  winding  up 
by  declaring  that  in  order  to  find  the  missing  girl  they  must 
first  locate  the  peddler. 

“You  are  right  on  that  point,”  said  Wild,  calming  himself 
as  only  he  could.  “We  must  find  the  peddler,  boys.  Have 
you  got  an  idea  that  he  is  in  this  toivn?” 

“lie  took  the  road  this  way,  so  ther  stationmaster  said.” 

“Well,  it  is  likely  he  came  here,  then.  We  will  get  around 
and  see.  It  won’t  take  long  to  learn  whether  his  rig  came 
here  or  not.  I  followed  Gilt  Edge  Gil  here,  and  I  want  to 
find  him  badly,  but  Arietta  comes  ahead  of  him,  or  any  one 
else.  She  has  got  to  be  found.” 

He  told  them  of  his  adventure  with  Gilt  Edge  Gil,  and 
Charlie  and  Jim  were  amazed. 

Wild  looked  at  his  watch. 

It  was  now  a  little  after  one. 

“We  must  not  lose  any  time,”  he  remarked.  “We  will  hunt 
for  the  peddler.” 

One  or  two  inquiries  gave  them  the  information  tlmt  the 
mule  wagon  had  arrived  in  town  that  morning,  but  just 
where  it  went  their  informants  had  not  noticed. 

Wild  put  up  his  horse  in  the  stable  of  the  hotel  he  always 
stopped  at  when  in  the  town,  and  then  the  three  started  out 
on  foot  to  hunt  the  town  over  for  the  missing  girl. 

After  going  into  several  places  without  obtaining  a  single 
clue  they  came  to  the  saloon  that  was  kept  by  Ed  Potter, 
the  cousin  of  Gilt  Edge  Gil. 

The  three  entered  the  place  leisurely,  as  though  they  were 
merely  dropping  in  to  get  a  drink. 

Then  it  was  that  they  came  face  to  face  with  Solomon 
Smith,  the  peddler. 


CHAPTER  XI 


A  LIVELY  TIME  AT  SPONDULICKS. 


Wild  felt  like  catching  the  man  by  the  throat  and  hurling 
him  to  the  floor. 

But  he  mastered  himself  wonderfully,  and,  looking  the  ped¬ 
dler  squarely  in  the  eyes,  exclaimed: 

“Where  is  the  young  lady?" 

“What  young  lady?”  Solomon  cried,  starting  back  with  well- 
affected  surprise. 


“  You’re  actin’ 


mighty  strange  about  It, *uiu’t  yer?” 


sueered 


/ 

/ 
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Cheyenne  Charlie.  “Fur  two  cents  I’d  let  a  streak  of  day¬ 
light  through  you.  jest  to  show  nay  feelin's.”  ! 

“Upon  ray  word,  gents,  I  don't  know  what  you  are  talkin’ 
about.*’  declared  Solomon  Smith,  acting  the  part  of  a  very 
much  surprised  man  to  perfection.  “If  you  mean  ther  young 
lady  I  undertook  to  give  a  ride  from  ther  post-office  to  ther 
depot  in  Weston  this  mornin’,  I  reckon  I  kin  tell  you  all  I 
know  about  her  in  short  order.  She  is  a  peculiar  sort  of  gal, 

I  guess;  never  quite  makes  up  her  mind  what  she  wants.^’ 
“She  is  the  one  we  mean!’’  exclaimed  Jim  Dart,  impatiently. 
Jim  had  his  hand  on  the  butt  of  his  revolver  as  he  spoke, 
and  the  peddler  shrugged  his  shoulders  as  he  took  note  of 
the  fact. 

“Didn’t  ther  gal  catch  ther  train  this  mornin’?”  went  on 
Solomon. 

“You  know  she  didn’t  catch  the  train!”  thundered  Young 
Wild  West,  whipping  out  his  revolvers  and  covering  the  man 
in  a  twinkling.  “Now,  then,  tell  me  where  she  is  or  I  will 
pop  the  eyes  out  of  your  head!” 

“Wait  a  minute!”  the  peddler  almost  screamed.  “Don’t 
shoot,  Young  Wild  West;  don’t  shoot!  I’ll  tell  you  all  I 
know  about  ther  young  lady,  an’  it  won’t  take  me  a  minnte  to 
do  it.” 

“Proceed!”  commanded  Wild,  keeping  him  covered  with  one 
of  his  revolvers. 

“She  got  into  my  wagon  to  ride  to  ther  depot  with  me.  I 
had  the  mail  that  ther  old  man  at  the  office  give  me  to  de¬ 
liver,  too,  since  it  was  right  on  my  way.  Well,  ther  gal  only 
rid  to  ther  corner  where  ther  bank  is  with  me.  She  said 
she  had  forgot  somethin’,  an’  that  she  was  goin’  to  run  home 
after  it  an’  then  try  an’  catch  ther  train.  She  made  me  prom¬ 
ise  to  be  sure  an’  deliver  ther  mail.” 

There  was  such  an  air  of  truthfulness  in  what  the  man 
said  that  our  hero  was  half  inclined  to  believe  him. 

Solomon  Smith  was  certainly  an  accomplished  liar. 

As  he  saw  that  he  had  made  a  slight  impression  on  our 
friends  he  went  deeper  in  the  game. 

“It  ain’t  my  fault  if  ther  young  lady  ain’t  to  be  found,” 
he  said.  “If  you  ask  any  one  who  was  lookin’  when  I 
stopped  in  front  of  ther  bank  in  Weston  this  mornin’  I  reckon 
they’ll  tell  you  fast  enough  that  she  got  out  there  an’  run 
for  home  in  a  hurry.  But  since  you  say  that  she  ain’t  no¬ 
where  to  be  found  mebbe  I  could  say  somethin’  that  would 
give  a  clue  to  her  disappearance.” 

“Say  it  right  away,  then,”  Wild  remarked,  not  taking  his 
eyes  from  the  man. 

“Well,  I  heard  ther  feller  they  call  Gilt  Edge  Gil  say  as 
how  he  was  in  love  with  ther  gal  at  ther  post-office.  He  said 
that  he  was  goin’  to  try  hard  to  kidnap  her  when  he  left 
town.” 

Cheyenne  Charlie  and  Jim  Dart  looked  at  each  other  and 
nodded. 

They  evidently  believed  the  peddler. 

But  Wild  did  not  altogether  believe  him. 

He  had  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  man  was  acting 
his  part  well,  though,  if  he  was  lying. 

He  was  going  to  draw  him  out  all  he  could,  so  he  asked: 
“Have  you  any  idea  where  Gilt  Edge  Gil  is?” 

“Nope!  I  ain't  set  eyes  on  him  since  last  night  in  ther 
Gazoo  Hotel  in  Weston.” 

“You  haven’t,  eh?” 

“Nope!” 

“Then  you  don’t  know  that  he  is  here  in  Spondulicks?” 
“Haven’t  ther  least  idea  about  it.” 

“And  you  don’t  know  that  he  pushed  me  off  a  cliff  and  left 
me  for  dead  less  than  two  hours  ago?” 

Solomon  Smith  winced  at  this,  in  spite  of  his  best  efforts. 
He  had  not  expected  to  be  asked  any  such  question  as  that. 
But  he  recovered  in  an  instant,  however. 

“He  didn't  do  that,  did  lie?" 

“Yes.  that  is  what  lie  did.  But  I  didn't  die,  as  he  thought. 
I  am  here  in  Weston  to  rescue  Arietta  Murdock  and  to  touch 
up  tin'  sharpers  who  quit  Weston  this  morning,  gentlemen!” 
and  lie  faced  the  crowd  that  had  gathered  in  the  barroom 
since  the  discussion  began.  “Gentlemen,  1  am  looking  for 
Gilt*  Edge  Gil!  I  am  going  to  find  him  before  sunset,  too!” 

Then  it  was  that  Ed  Potter,  the  proprietor  of  the  place, 
made  a  very  bad  break. 

lie  had  been  in  the  back  room,  but  he  came  out  in  a  hurry, 
a  big  navy  six-shooter  in  his  hand. 

“Gilt  Edge  Gil  is  m.v' cousin,  young  man!"  lie  cried.  “So 
you  had  better  look  out  wliat  you  say  about  him!” 

“All!"  exclaimed  Wild.  “So  1  have  insulted  you,  have  I? 


Well,  let  me  tell  you  something:  If  you  are  anything  h  el 
your  cousin  you  are  one  of  the  worst  scoundrels  that  eie  p 
lived!  Do  you  understand  what  I  say,  sir.-1 

Potter's  face  turned  livid  with  rage.  . 

He  raised  his  revolver  as  though  to  tire  a  shot  at  ic  >  >  . 

But  before  he  could  get  the  muzzle  on  a  line  with  him  ue 
found  himself  looking  straight  into  the  muzzle  ot  a  icc.\j 
Celt's  shooter,  and  a  ringing  voice  exclaimed: 

“Drop  that  or  I’ll  drop  you!” 

Thud!  1 

The  pistol  dropped  from  the  proprietor’s  hand  and  landed 

on  the  floor  at  his  feet.  .  v 

Then  a  low  murmur  of  astonishment  went  up  from  the  y- 

standers. 

Solomon  Smith  made  a  move  to  leave  the  room. 

But  Cheyenne  Charlie  quickly  stopped  him. 

“Stay  right  where  you  are,  Mr.  Peddler,  he  observed. 

“All*  right;  I  wasn’t  goin’  to  run  away,”  was  the  reply. 
“I’ve  told  you  all  1  know  about  ther  blamed  business,  though, 
an’  I  don’t  see  why  you’ve  got  to  hound  me  like  this.  # 

This  was  said  with  an  appealing  glance  at  the  crowd. 

As  our  three  friends  were  strangers  to  about  half  of  the 
men  there,  the  glance  had  its  effect. 

The  most  of  those  who  did  not  know  either  Wild  or  Solo¬ 
mon  Smith  decided  with  the  latter. 

He  had  told  a  straight  story,  according  to  their  ideas  of  it, 
and  they  thought  he  should  not  be  hounded  any  further. 

But  there  were  a  few  miners  in  there  who  were  ready  to 
fight  for  Young  Wild  West  and  his  partners  any  time. 

These  were  in  the  minority,  but  there  were  several  who 
took  no  side  whatever. 

But  it  made  no  difference  to  Wild  or  his  two  partners  if 
every  man  there  was  against  them. 

They  had  a  way  of  working  out  of  trouble  when  they  got -v 
in  it. 

Arietta  must  be  found. 

That  was  the  watchword. 

“I  reckon  this  man  has  told  all  he  knows  about  ther  gal 
you  was  speakin’  of,  young  feller,”  spoke  up  a  big  cowboy, 
stepping  up  to  Wild  and  pointing  out  Solomon  Smith. 

“Are  you  acquainted  with  the  man?”  asked  Wild,  coolly. 

“No!  Nor  I  ain’t  acquainted  with  you,  either.” 

“Then  if  I  were  you  I  would  keep  my  opinion  .to  myself.” 
“You  would,  hey?” 

“lres,  I  certainly  would.” 

“I  generally  open  my  mouth  when  I  please  an’  say  what 
I  want  ter.  ” 

“Well,  please  don't  interfere  with  us  just  now.  We  have  * 
got  business  on  hand.” 

As  Wild  said  this  he  took  the  man  by  the  arm  and  pulled 
him  aside. 

“Look  out,  youngster!”  roared  the  cowboy,  flying  into  a  „ 
rage.  “If  you  lay  your  hand  on  me  again  I'll  pick  you  up 
and  throw  you  out  of  ther  door!” 

“Oh!  YTou  will  throw  me  out,  will  you?.  Suppose  I  do  that 
to  you?” 

Then  something  happened  that  made  the  men  in  the  crowd 
draw  long  breaths. 

With  the  quickness  of  a  catamount  Wild  grabbed  the  big 
cowboy  and  whirled  him  over  his  hip. 

The  door  was  less  than  six  feet  distant  and  it  was  open. 
Whiz— bump— bump!  v 

The  blustering  fellow  who  had  decided  to  take  the  part 
of  the  peddler  went  rolling  on  the  ground  before  he  knew 
what  had  happened  to  him. 

As  this  happened  Cheyenne  Chaxfiie  and  Jim  Dart  never 
stirred  in  their  tracks. 

“Gentlemen,”  said  the  scout,  in  a  voice  loud  enough  for 
every  one  to  hear,  “we’re  here  bn  business,  an'  ther  first  man 
what  interferes  with  us  will  get  bored  with  lead!  I'll  guaran¬ 
tee  you  that  Young  Wild  West  kin  lick  any  man  in  here 
without  any  help,  but  just  let  another  measly  coyote  open 
his  mouth  agin  us,  or  put  out  a  hand  to  touch  one  of  us 
an’  ther  ruction  will  be  started.” 

Crack!  a  g 

Ed  Totter  fired  a  shot  at  Wild  as  he  was  turning  around 
after  entering  the  door. 

Then  Cheyenue  Charlie  was  as  good  as  his  wont. 

He  fired  In  less  than  a  second  after  the  treacherous  pro-- 
prietor  did. 

Down  went  Totter  in  a  heap,  while  Young  Wild  \\',k( 

'  merely  brushed  his  hair  where  the  bullet  had  g  raxed  it. 

Then  Solomon  Smith  made  another  break  for  the  tank* 

I  door. 
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Km  Tim  Hart  put  out  his  foot  and  tripped  him. 

Lie  right  where  you  are.  you  hound!”  he  called  out.  “If 

^  ®  move  to  Pet  up  it  will  be  the  last  you'll  ever 

make.  I  hums  are  getting  lively  now!” 

Vlv'nU  tlle*V  are>  sP°ke  up  a  tall  young  man.  who  was 
undoubtedly  a  prosperous  miner.  “Young  Wild  West,  I’ll 
stick  to  you  and  your  pards!” 

“Me.  too!”  I 

“So  will  I!” 

“Bet  yer  life!” 

“Hooray  for  Young  Wild  West!” 

Tho-w  and  lots  of  similar  cries  went  up. 

Our  hero  smiled. 

Thank  you.  boys.”  he  said.  “When  you  stick  to  us  you 
are  sticking  to  the  side  that  is  in  the  right.” 

“We  know  that!”  came  the  answer. 

rIh:s  put  quite  a  different  aspect  on  the  s£ate  of  affairs. 

M,t  t  ne  big  cowboy  Wild  had  fired  out  did  not  have  enough 
of  it  yet. 

He  came  rushing  in  like  a  mad  bull,  firing  as  he  came. 

One  ot  the  men  who  had  championed  the  cause  of  our 
ri lends  got  shot  in  the  leg,  and  then  the  tall  man  opened 
fire  on  the  bully. 

It  Mas  all  over  in  a  minute,  and  then,  as  no  one  offered  to 
fire  another  shot,  Wild  turned  his  attention  to  Solomon  Smith, 
who  was  lying  on  the  floor  under  the  supervision  of  Jim. 

“Get  up!”  he  commanded. 

The  rascal  did  so. 

^  hat  do  you  want  now?”  he  asked,  still  putting  on  his 
honest  way. 

“I  want  you  to*  show  me  where  the  young  lady  is.” 

“I  told  you  all  I  knowed  about  her.” 

“I  have  decided  to  disbelieve  your  statement.  Now,  then, 
I  want  you  to  take  me  to  her!  Do  you  understand?”  and, 
seizing  him  by  the  throat.  Wild  pressed  the  muzzle  of  his 
revolt  er  against  his  forehead  so  hard  that  it  almost  cut 
through  the  skin. 

That  was  the  last  straw. 

The  peddler  caved  in. 

“All  right!”  he  cried.  “Ther  jig  is  up,  I  guess, 
won’t  kill  me.  will  you?” 

“Never  mind  about  that,”  was  the  reply, 
show  me  where  the  young  lady  is.” 

“She’s  upstairs.” 

“Take  care  of  him,  Jim,”  said  Wild,  and  then  he  made  a 
rush  to  find  the  stairs. 

Finding  that  there  were  none  running  up  from  the  front 
of  the  house,  he  went  to  the  back. 

There  he  found  the  flight  that  Arietta  had  been  carried  up. 

Revolver  in  hand,  he  bounded  up  two  steps  at  a  time. 

He  reached  the  landing  above  just  as  a  shot  rang  out. 

It  was  so  close  to  him  that  the  powder  burned  his  face. 

But  he  was  not  hit  by  a  bullet. 

Then  in  the  dim  light  of  the  hallway  he  saw  a  man  leveling 
a  pistol  at  him. 

As  quick  as  a  flash. he  dropped  to  the  floor  just  as  another 
shot  rang  out. 


But  you 
“Go  ahead  and 


It  was  not  the  man  who  had  fired  it,  for  he  fell  forward  on 
his  face. 

Then  the  voice  of  Arietta  rang  out. 

“Oh.  Wild!”  she  cried.  “I  am  glad  you  got  here  in  time!” 

Our  hero  made  a  leap  forward,  and  just  then  a  form  darted 
past  him  and  went  down  the  stairs  so  swiftly  that  the  steps 
-were  scarcely  touched. 

Before  Young  Wild  West  could  make  another  move  Arietta 
had  thrown  herself  in  his  arms. 


CHAPTER  XII. 

CONCLUSION. 

The  woman  was  taken  completely  by  surprise  when  Arietta 
leveled  a  revolver  at  her. 

Hhe  hid  not  figured  on  anything  like  this. 

“St— f  -top!  '  she  cried  in  terror.  “Don’t  shoot  me,  miss!” 

Arietta  qniekly  got  between  her  and  tfie  door. 

"  W1  <■'.  ,\  ou  -ay  that  1  am  to  become  the  bride  of  Gilt  Edge 
Dll  you  -ay  what  1  not  true,”  she  calmly  remarked,  for  she 
had  r  <•  '-d  h  r  <  !f  to  do  something  daring  now.  “It  was 

all  a  v<-ry  nice  trick  that  was  played  In  order  to  catch  me 


and  bring  me  here,  but  I  guess  it  will  turn  out  all  right  after 
all.  I  am  going  out  of  this  house,  even  if  I  have  to  kill  some 
one  before  I  do.  It  may  be  you  that  will  (lie,  or  it  may  be 
some  one  else.  It  matters  not  to  me  who  it  is.  I  was 
brought  up  to  defend  myself,  and  I  can  shoot  just  as  straight 
as  a  man.  If  you  don’t  believe  it  just  try  to  stop  me  from 
leaving  this  house.” 

“I — 1  won’t  stop  you!”  stammered  the  woman.  “I  came 
up  here  to  make  friends  with  you,  that’s  all.” 

Just  then  two  pistol  shots  rang  out  in  quick  succession 
from  the  lower  floor  of  the  house. 

The  face  of  the  woman  turned  more  pale  than  before. 

And  that  of  Arietta  brightened  up. 

It  was  just  then  that  the  proprietor  fired  at  Wild  and  then 
met  his  death  at  the  hand  of  Cheyenne  Charlie. 

Gilt  Edge  Gil,  who  was  in  another  part  of  the  house  try¬ 
ing  to  beautify  his  appearance  before  paying  a  visit  to  bis 
i  captive,  heard  the  shots  and  made  up  his  mind  that  some¬ 
thing  was  wrong. 

He  quickly  darted  up  the  stairs,  and  after  him  came  Ike 
Lacy. 

The  latter  had  seen  Young  Wild  West  and  his  partners 
enter  the  place. 

“Oh.  Gil!”  he  cried.  “You  must  have  made  a  mistake  when 
you  said  you  killed  Y'oun'g  Wild  West.  He  is  downstairs 
now!” 

“What!”  cried  the  sharper,  his  face  turning  the  color  of 
ashes. 

“That’s  right,”  was  the  reply.  “I  heard  his  voice,  an’  I 
peeked  into  the  room  an’  seen  him  there.  He’s  been  there 
for  two  or  three  minutes  that  I  know  of,  an’  now  some  one 
has  been  shot.” 

“If  it  really  is  Young  Wild  West  I  hope  it  is  he  who  has 
been  shot,  then,”  and  the  sharper  gritted  hard  upon  his 
teeth  to  keep  up  his  nerve. 

The  two  had  reached  the  top  of  the  stairs  when  this  brief 
conversation  took  place. 

Gilt  Edge  Gil  headed  for  the  room  Arietta  was  confined  in. 

His  cousin  had  given  him  a  key  that  would  fit  the  door 
and  had  informed  him  that  his  wife  had  just  gone  up  to 
console  the  captive  girl  and  make  her  ready  to  receive  him. 

“Where  are  yer  goin’,  Gil?”  asked  Ike  Lacy. 

“In  No.  5,”  was  the  retort. 

“Kin  I  go  with  yer?” 

“No!  Don’t  you  know  that  my  prospective  bride  is  there?” 
"“Prospective  nothin’,”  said  Lacy,  as  the  sounds  of  loud 
voices  and  scuffling  came  from  the  barroom.  “I  reckon  ther 
jig  is  up,  Gil.  Somethin’s  goin’  to  happen,  see  if  I  ain't 
right!” 

The  boss  of  the  sharpers  paid  no  further  attention  to  his 
confederate,  but  hurried  along  the  hall  to  No.  5. 

Both  doors  were  open,  much  to  his  surprise. 

He  stepped  inside,  and  tfien  the  next  thing  he  knew  a  re¬ 
volver  was  pointed  at  him. 

“My  intended  husband!”  cried  Arietta,  mockingly.  “Hold 
up  your  hands,  you  cowardly  scoundrel,  or  I  will  shoot  you 
as  though  you  were  a  mad  wolf!” 

Just  then  some  more  shots  rang  out  from  below,  and  then 
all  was  still. 

Gilt  Edge  Gil  held  up  his  hands  readily  enough. 

lie  did  not  like  the  look  in  the  beautiful  girl’s  eye. 

That  she  would  shoot  him  down  without  any  hesitation  he 
felt  certain. 

As  he  held  his  hands  above  his  head  it  occurred  to  him 
all  of  a  sudden  that  he  had  left  his  weapons  In  the  room 
where  he  had  been  making  his  toilet. 

Without  them  he  was  an  abject  coward,  and  he  plainly 
showed  it  then  and  there. 

“Don’t  shoot,  miss,”  he  said,  in  a  husky  voice.  “It  is  all 
a  mistake,  I  assure  you  it  is.” 

“I  won’t  shoot  unless  you  compel  me  to.  You - ” 

Just  then  she  heard  some  one  rushing  up  the  stairs  and  then 
a  pistol  shot  rang  out  in  the  hall. 

Acting  on  a  sudden  impulse,  she  darted  out  of  the  room. 

She  was  just  in  time  to  see  a  man  in  the  act  of  pulling  a 
trigger  on  her  handsome  young  lover. 

Cirack! 

Arietta  fired  and  Ike  Lacy  sank  to  the  floor  and  passed  in 
his  chips. 

Then  she  forgot  what  a  brave  little  woman  she  was  and 
sprang  into  the  arms  of  Wild,  just  as  Gilt  Edge  Gil  made 
Ids  escape  from  the  room  uud  darted  down  the  stairs. 
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“Brave  little  Et!”  exclaimed  Young  Wild  West,  as  lie  hur¬ 
riedly  pressed  his  lips  to  her  forehead.  “Calm  yourself,  little 
one.  I  must  finish  touching  up  the  sharpers.” 

“Yes — yes!”  she  cried,  excitedly.  “Gilt  Edge  Gil  has  gone 
downstairs.  It  was  the  Scoundrel  who  darted  past  us  just 
now.  Catch  him,  Wild!  There  is  only  a  woman  up  here,  and 
I  will  fetch  her  downstairs.” 

“All  right,  Et!” 

Then  Young  Wild  West  darted  down  the  stairs  to  give  pur¬ 
suit  to  the  leader  of  the  sharpers. 

A  door  was  open  at  the  back  of  the  house— something  that 
he  was  sure  was  not  the  case  when  he  rushed  up  the  stairs— 
and  he  promptly  rushed  out. 

He  was  just  in  time.  too.  for  he  heard  the  clatter  of  hoofs 
and  caught  sight  of  Gilt  Edge  Gil  as  he  rode  out  of  the  alley 
into  the  street. 

Wild  darted  around  the  side  of  the  house  and  reached  the 
front  of  the  saloon,  where  his  horse  was  standing. 

Gilt  Edge  Gil  was  nearly  a  hundred  yards  in  the  lead,  rid¬ 
ing  down  the  street  for  his  life,  when  Wild  got  in  the  sad¬ 
dle. 

“After  him,  Spitfire,  old  boy!”  he  cried,  patting  the  sorrel 
on  the  neck.  “If  you  can’t  catch  that  bay  I'll  eat  my  hat! 
Away  we  go.  now!” 

The  stallion  bounded  off  \like  a  shot,  just  as  Cheyenne 
Charlie  and  several  more  came  out  on  the  stoop. 

The  sharper  was  riding  hard  and  heading  for  the  open 
country  at  the  outskirts  of  the  town. 

Teams,  horsemen  and  pedestrians  got  out  of  the  way  of  the 
big  bay  in  a  hurry. 

It  was  no  quarrel  of  theirs,  and  they  were  not  going  to  in¬ 
terfere.  » 

When  they  saw  the  sorrel  in  pursuit  of  the  bay,  then  the 
people  on  the  sidewalks  became  interested. 

“Ten  dollars  that  ther  sorrel  catches  him!”  yelled  a  sport¬ 
ing  man  who  stood  in  front  of  a  saloon  as  Wild  dashed  past, 
coiling  his  lariat.  » 

“I'll  go  yer!”  answered  a  fellow,  who  thought  the  bay  was 
the  best  horse  of  the  two. 

But  Wild  did  not  hear  these  remarks. 

He  was  bent  on  taking  Gilt  Edge  Gil  alive,  and  that  was 
all  he  could  pay  attention  to  just  now. 

Spitfire  was  gaining. 

Wild  could  see  that  from  the  very  start. 

But  it  was  slow  work,  for  all  that. 

The  boy  wanted  to  catch  the  sharper  before  they  got  out 
of  the  town  limits,  just  to  show  the  spectators  that  he  had 
a  horse  worth  owning. 

Leaning  forward  over  the  sorrel’s  neck,  he  urged  him  to 
his  best. 

It  was  a  magnificent  spurt  the  swift  animal  made. 

His  feet  hardly  touched  the  ground,  it  seemed. 

But  that  spurt  won  the  race,  for  in  five  seconds  Wild  was 
close  enough  to  let  his  lasso  fly. 

Whiz! 

The  lasso  went  through  the  air  and  the  noose  caught  the 
big  bay  about  the  left  hindleg. 

Then  the  sorrel  braced  himself,  and  the  next  instant  Gilt 
Edge  Gil  went  flying  in  the  air,  while  his  horse  fell  in  a 
heap.  , 

Though  the  bystanders  did  not  know  what  it  was  all  about, 
they  uttered  a  cheer,  just  the  same. 

The  remarkable  burst  of  speed  from  the  sorrel  and  the 
clever  work  of  his  dashing  young  rider  with  the  lasso  was 
quite  enough  to  evoke  applause. 

Our  hero  dismounted  and  walked  over  to  the  fallen  sharper. 

One  glance  told  him  that  the  villain’s  neck  had  been  broken. 

He  was  dead! 

“Well,  that  is  the  end  of  Gilt  Edge  Gil,”  the  boy  mused, 
as  he  mounted  and  rode  back  to  the  saloon  where  the  lively 
time  had  occurred.  “I  guess  the  sharpers  have  been  touched 
up  pretty  well.” 

As  he  reached  the  place  he  found  that  a  big  crowd  was 
outside. 

In  the  center  of  it  was  Arietta  and  his  two  partners,  Chey¬ 
enne  Charlie  and  Jim  Dart,  and  also  the  few  men  who  had 
stuck  to  him  when  the  fight  began. 

The  crowd  quickly  scattered  as  Young  Wild  West  ap- 
pen red. 

Tlien  the  tall  miner  who  had  shot  the  big,  bullying  cow¬ 
boy  took  off  his  hat. 

"Ludies  an'  gentlemen,”  said  he,  “I  want  you  all  to  under¬ 


stand  that  l’oung  Wild  West  can’t  be  beat  at  anything  he 
makes  a  try  fur!  He’s  ther  dandy  boy  from  Weston,  an  he  s 
jest  cleaned  out  a  gang  of  sharpers  an’  saved  his  sweetheart 
from  Gilt  Edge  Gil..  I've  heard  ther  whole  story,  gentlemen, 
an’  you  kin  gamble  on  what  I  say!” 

“Three  cheers  for  Young  Wild  West,  ther  Prince  of  ther 
Saddle  an’  Dandy  Deadshot  of  ther  West!”  shouted  another 
admirer  of  the  dashing  young  hero. 

The  cheers  were  given  with  a  will,  and  after  taking  off  his 
hat  and  bowing  to  the  crowd,  Wild  dismounted. 

Then  he  got  upon  a  barrel  in  front  of  the  place  and  told 
them  what  had  brought  him  to  Spondulicks. 

He  told  the  whole  story  of  the  sharpers,  and  then,  pulling 
the  lottery  ticket  from  his  pocket,  he  held  it  up  so  all  could 
see  it. 

“Here  is  the  first  thing  that  gave  me  evidence  that  they 
we  re  sharpers,”  he  said.  “This  ticket  is  numbered  89, 006 A, 
and  it  was  sold  to  me  with  the  understanding  that  I  would 
surely  win  anywdiere  from  two  hundred  to  five  thousand  dol¬ 
lars.  I  hope  there  are  not  many  in  this  crowd  who  wTere 
swindled  in  the  same  way.” 

By  the  looks  of  the  faces  of  a  number  of  the  men,  there 
were. 

“Well,  never  mind,  boys.”  and  Wild  laughed  good-naturedly. 
“This  is  a  rich  country,  and  there  is  plenty  more  money.  All 
you  have  got  to  do  is  to  get  a  hustle  on  you  and  you  will 
be  bound  to  get  it.” 

There  was  more  cheering  at  this  and  everybody  got  in  a 
good  humor. 

At  this  juncture  Jim  Dart  led  Solomon  Smith  for'ward. 

“Ah!”  cried  our  hero,  as  he  saw  the  peddler.  “You  ^  are 
just  the  man  to  make  a  speech.  Get  up  on  this  barrel.” 

He  jumped  down  himself  and  then  hustled  the  man  up. 

“What  do  you  want  me  to  say?”  Solomon  asked,  who  was 
very  much  frightened  and  dejected. 

“Just  tell  the  crowd  how  you  came  to  Weston  and  started 
your  soap  game  and  how  you  made  out  with  it.  Then  give 
in  detail  how  you  kidnaped  the  pretty  postmistress  and 
brought  her  ljere  in  your  mule  wagon.  Go  ahead,  now1,  and 
if  you  make  a  single  mistake  I’ll  start  in  to  shoot  the  hairs 
off  your  head,  one  at  a  time.” 

The  peddler  cast  an  appealing  look  at  the  face  of  Wild. 

But  there  was  no  let-up  there,  and  he  knew’  it. 

Then  he  started  in  and  gave  a  faithful  account  of  all  that 
happened  after  he  struck  Weston  up  to  the  present  time. 

There  were  many  in  that  crowd  who  would  have  lynched 
him  then  and  there  if  it  had  not  been  for  the  interference  of 
Wild. 

“I  guess  he’s  got  enough,  hoys!”  he  called  out.  “I  didn’t 
get  the  cake  of  soap  with  the  twenty-dollar  bill  wrapped 
around  it,  but  I  guess  I  have  touched  up  the  sharpers  so  it 
will  be  a  lesson  to  the  survivors,  and  to  all  others  who  think 
of  coming  over  to  Weston  to  swindle  the  people.  Stock  in 
the  Nebraska  Beef  Company  is  selling  way  below  par  now— 
or.  rather.  I  guess  it  can  be  bought  for  less  than  par— and 
lottery  tickets  are  not  much  in  demand.” 

There  was  much  laughter  at  this  sally,  for  Ed  Potter  had 
sold  lots  of  stock  in  that  town. 

Some  of  the  more  enthusiastic  of  the  miners  called  for 
Arietta  to  say  a  few  words. 

Wild  was  not  the  one  to  deny  them. 

He  knew  his  pretty  sweetheart  could  find  something  to  say 
to  them -for  a  minute  or  two. 

So  he  assisted  her  upon  the  barrel  and  then  held  her  hand 
while  she  blushingly  told  them  what  a  noble  and  dashing 
young  lover  she  had  and  how  thankful  she  was  that  she  was 
able  to  stand  there  and  see  such  a  good-looking  and  good- 
natured  lot  of  men. 

There  was  plenty  of  cheering  after  this,  and  then,  when 
our  friends  had  explained  matters  to  a  deputy  sheriff,  they 
set  out  for  the  best  hotel  in  the  place  and  had  a  good  dinner, 
after  which  they  went  back  to  Weston. 


Next  week’s  issue  will  contain  “YOTJNG  WILD  WEST'S 
RECKLESS  RIDERS;  OR,  AFTER  THE  TRAIN  WRECK 
ERS.” 
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CURRENT  NEWS . 


Out  of  the  icy  waters  of  the  Missouri  River,  Albert 
Owen,  a  convict  of  Leavenworth,  Kan.,  rescued  Sam  Con¬ 
nell.  a  “trusty.  '  For  his  bravery  Owen  will  be  given  his 
freedom  soon.  After  the  skiff  in  which  the  two  were  rid¬ 
ing  had  been  upset  by  a  cake  of  ice  Owen  helped  Connell 
obtain  a  grip  on  the  boat  and  then  swam  ashore  and  sum¬ 
moned  aid. 


The  United  States  could,  if  it  were  actually  necessary, 
put  a  fighting  force  into  the  field  of  between  12,000,000 
and  14,000,000  of  men,  and  take  care  of  them  during 
the  time  of  the  fighting.  The  United  States  and  Russia 
are  the  only  nations  who  could,  in  the  event  of  war  with 
another  nation  or  nations,  live  within  their  own  resources, 
raising  bread  and  meat  enough  to  feed  their  armies  with¬ 
out  calling  upon  the  outside  world.  \ 

Most  every  one  who  has  had  any  dealings  with  machin¬ 
ery  knows  about  the  liability  of  oily  rags  and  waste  that 
have  been  used  for  cleaning  purposes  to  ignite  from  spon¬ 
taneous  combustion;  but  few  are  aware  that  sawdust, 
when  soaked  with  oil  drippings,  will  act  in  the  same  Way. 
Sawdust  is  sometimes  seen  scattered  over  garage  floors, 
but  this  practise  should  be  prohibited.  Sand  is  the  safest 
for  absorbing  drippings. 


Director  Hale,  of  the  Mt.  Wilson  Observatory,  re¬ 
ports  in  a  recent  note  that  at  the  close  of  the  1915  con¬ 
struction  season  the  steel  dome  for  the  100-inch  reflector 
— the  world's  largest  telescope — was  completely  inclosed 
and  in  working  order.  The  shipment  of  the  tube,  con¬ 
structed  at  the  Fore  River  Ship  Yards,  has  been  delayed, 
bv  the  suspension  of  traffic  via  the  Panama  Canal.  The 
parabolizing  of  the  100-inch  mirror  is  now  85  per  cent, 
complete.  It  is  not  now  thought  that  the  great  telescope 
can  be  ready  for  use  before  the  summer  of  1917. 


Brazil  has  solved  the  dye  problem,  according  to  Frank 
G.  Lopez,  South  American  representative  of  a  Detroit  au¬ 
tomobile  corporation.  “There  is  no  reason  to  worry  about 
the  dye  situation,"  said  Mr.  Lopez.  “The  vegetable  dyes 
in  Brazil  will  solve  the  •problem.  I  have  been  in  cotton 
factories  in  Brazil  and  have  seen  every  possible  attempt 
made  to  boil  out  and  Otherwise  eradicate  the  new  vegeta¬ 
ble  dye,  but  the  color  remained  fast.  The  vegetable  from 
which  this  dye  is  made  is  in  unlimited  supply.  It  would 
not  be  surprising  to  see  it  replace  the  German  product. 
So  far  as  experts  are  able  to  determine,  it  does  not  injure 
fabrics." 


An  entire  tree  with  bark  in  a  splendid  state  of  preserva¬ 
tion  was  uncovered  sixty-seven  feet  below  the  surface  of 
the  ground  while  workingmen  were  digging  a  shaft  for  a 
coal  mine  at  Boone,  Iowa.  Iowa  arboriculturists  have 
been  unable  to  classify  the  wood  as  belonging  to  any  tree 
now  known.  The  tree,  about  six  inches  in  diameter,  lay 
Squarely  across  the  shaft  and  the  workmen  were  forced  to 
cut  it  in  two  places,  the  central  portion  only  being  re¬ 
covered.  The  theory  is  that  the  tree  was  thrown  to  the 
ground  in  a  preglacial  age  and  was  covered  with  water 
suddenly#  the  air  being  permanently  shut  out  in  this  man¬ 
ner  and  decay  prevented. 


Concerning  the  reported  failure  of  machine  guns  in  the 
recent  raid  at  Columbus,  the  commanding  officer  of  the 
San  Antonio  Arsenal  reported,  under  date  of  March  14, 
1916,  as  follows:  “Following  report  received  from  com¬ 
manding  officer,  machine-gun  troop,  13th  Cavalry,  at  Co¬ 
lumbus:  ‘The  reason  for  the  jamming  of  the  machine 
guns  during  the  fight  last  Thursday  morning  was  not  the 
failure  of  the  mechanism  to  function  properly,  but  was 
due  to  the  fact  that  the  night  was  dark,  and  it  was  a  very 
difficult  matter  to  load  the  guns.  In  loading  the  guns  the 
feed  strip  has  to  be  inserted  in  a  narrow  slot  or  guide.  If 
the  strip  is  not  inserted  properly  in  this  guide  the  gun 
will  fire  about  five  shots  and  will  then  jam.  This  hap¬ 
pened  to  two  of  my  guns,  as  it  was  so  dark  that  it  was  al¬ 
most  impossible  to  get  the  strips  in  the  slots.  The  other 
two  guns  did  not  jam  and  the  execution  they  did  showed 
the  value  of  machine-gun  fire.  The  ammunition  used  was 
not  reloaded  and  had  been  manufactured  since  1910.  The 
extractors  are  all  model  1914/  ” 


The  State  Historical  Society,  Pierre,  S.  Dak.,  has  come 
into  possession  of  the  leaden  plate  which  was  buried  by 
the  Verendrye  brothers,  French  explorers,  at  the  present 
location  of  Fort  Pierre  in  1743,  and  which  was  discovered 
by  school  children  in  February,  1913,  173  years  after¬ 
wards.  .  The  plate  was  purchased  by  William  O'Riley 
through  a  fund  raised  by  subscriptions,  aided  by  the  State 
historical  expense  funds  available  for  such  purpose. 


The  largest  dock  east  of  Suez  has  been  opened  at  Singa¬ 
pore.  It  has  an  entire  length  of  892*4  feet,  a  width  of 
100  feet  at  the  entrance,  and  a  depth,  over  the  sill,  at 
high  water  ordinary  spring  tides,  of  34  feet,  with  24  feet 
at  extreme  low  water.  This  will,  so  far  as  can  be  seen,  at 
present,  anticipate  any  likely  dreadnought  requirements 
for  some  time  to  come. / This  huge  dock  can  be  relieved  of 
its  22,000,000  gallons  of  water  in  less  than  two  hours  by 
the  pumping  power. 


Irwin  Veigel,  a  clerk  at  Zimmerman’s  grocery  in  Belle¬ 
ville,  Mo.j  found  a  snake  thirty  inches  long  in  a  bunch  of 
bananas.  A  shipment  of  bananas  was  received  from  New 
Orleans  and  delivered  at  the  store  a  short  time  before  the 
discovery  was  made.  When  Veigel  went  to.  pluck  some 
banana?  from  a  bunch  the  snake  poked  out  its  head  and 
|,r--ed  at  him.  Veigel  ran  to  the  back  yard  with  the  bunch 
of  bananas  and  kilted  the  snake.  Samuel  Sftnsone,  a  Belte- 
Nj]p,  fruit  dealer,  said  snakes  are  frequently  found  jin  sbip- 
u.‘ :  ■  of  ba/'ar ia.«,  but  this  was  the  largest  of  the  kind  he 
<;Ver  v  1 1<  called  it  a  “boa  constrictor.” 
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Charley,  the  Cattle  King 

.  - OK - 

THE  BOY  WHO  OWNED  THE  RANGE 

*  ■  _ _ 

By  “PAWNEE  JACK” 


(A  SERIAL  STORY) 

CHAPTER  XXIII  (continued) 


He  slipped  into  the  corral  and  led  out  the  best-looking 
broncho  he  could  select. 

All  were  ready  saddled,  and  having  walked  the  horse 
to  a  point  where  he  thought  he  was  sure  not  to  be  detect¬ 
ed,  Charley  vaulted  into  the  saddle  and  rode  to  the  cotton¬ 
wood  tree. 

He  knew  how  it  was  before  he  reached  it. 

Carrie  had  disappeared. 

Treacherous  to  the  last  degree  herself,  she  was  willing 
to  trust  nobody. 

Feeling,  no  doubt,  that  Charley  would  surely  have  her 
arrested,  she  had  taken  herself  off  without  the  slightest 
regard  for  the  fact  that  she  was  stealing  a  horse  which  be¬ 
longed  to  the  Yista  City  hotel. 

But  Charley  cared  little.  After  his  first  disgust  over 
Carrie's  treachery,  he  was  actually  glad  she  had  gone. 

He  rode  on,  satisfied  that  he  could  make  his  own  way  to 
Yista  City,  where  he  resolved  to  put  up  at  the  hotel  for  the 
night,  pay  the  price  of  the  horse  and  make  no  allusion  to 
Carrie. 

“But  her  uncle  shan’t  get  off  so  easily,”  thought  Charley 
as  he  rode  along.  “If  I  can  get  proof  that  he  has  been 
buying  stolen  stock  from  my  range  I’ll  make  him  sweat 
for  it.  Just  let  me  get  my  grip  on  the  business,  and 
there’s  going  to  be  a  hot  time  for  these  scoundrels  to  the 
last  man  of  them.” 

His  indignation  over  the  way  he  had  been  treated  gave 
him  courage,  and  he  dashed  on  without  a  thought  that 
more  trouble  might  be  in  store  for  him  before  the  night 
was  over. 

It  was  all  right  as  long  as  he  kept  near  the  base  of  the 
Red  Mountain  range;  so  far  the  trail  was  plainly  marked. 

But  at  length  he  reached  a  point  where  it  was  necessary 
to  strike  right  off  upon  the  plain,  and  then  the  trouble 

began. 

There  was  no  road  here,  and  each  man  who  had  gone 
before  him  over  the  ground  appeared  to  have  taken  what¬ 
ever  course  suited  his  own  sweet  will. 

’After  he  had  ridden  on  for  about  half  an  hour  Charley, 
who  had  been  lost  in  deep  thought,  suddenly  made  the 
unpleasant  discovery  that  he  was  following  no  trail  at  all, 
but  was  just  riding  over  the  plain. 

He  had  managed  to  lose  himself,  of  course,  and  he  was 
not  long  in  finding  it  out. 

He  had  now  grown  so  fatigued  that  he  felt  scarcely  able 

to  sit  in  the  saddle. 


“I’ve  a  great  mind  just  to  hobble  the  horse  and  sleep 
here  on  the  ground  till  morning,”  he  said  to  himself. 
“Just  to  think  of  it!  Here  I  own  this  whole  country  for 
miles,  and  just  because  I  am  a  boy  and  these  scoundrels 
are  so  determined  to  down  me  I  haven’t  a  place  to  lay  my 
head.” 

It  was  just  as  these  bitter  thoughts  were  passing  through 
his  head  that  Charley  caught  sight  of  a  light  ahead. 

It  was  close  down  to  the  ground,  and  seemed  to  proceed 
from  some  campfire. 

He  determined  to  investigate  if  nothing  more,  so  clap¬ 
ping  spurs  to  his  horse,  he  rode  rapidly  forward  to  soon 
find  himself  among  a  grazing  herd. 

“My  cattle,  probably,”  thought  Charley.  “This  is  no 
doubt  one  of  the  outlying  ranges,  and  that’s  a  cowboy’s 
fire.  I  don’t  think  I  run  much  risk  in  riding  boldly  up 
to  it.  Anyhow,  I’m  going  to  try  it  on.” 

As  he  drew  near  the  fire  he  perceived  that  there  were 
two  men  sitting  beside  it.  No  others  appeared  as  he  came 
nearer  still,  and  Charley  dashed  boldly  up. 

The  two  men  sprang  to  their  feet,  seizing  rifles  as  they 
caught  the  sound  of  his  approach. 

“Halt  thar !”  cried  one  who  wore  a  big  white  hat. 
“Who  be  yer?  Give  yourself  a  name  before  you  come  an¬ 
other  step !” 

“My  name  is  King!”  cried  Charley,  reining  in.  “I  only 
want  to  inquire  the  way  to  Yista  City — that’s  all.” 

He  could  not  see  the  faces  of  the  men  very  distinctly. 
As  he  peered  through  the  darkness  it  did  not  seem  to  him 
as  if  he  had  ever  seen  either  of  them  before. 

“You  can  come  on,”  called  the  man  who  had  spoken. 
“You're  way  off  the  trail,  but  we  can  set  you  right.  I 
guess.” 

Charley  pushed  forward. 

It  was  not  until  he  was  close  up  to  the  cowboys  that  he 
suddenly  recognized  in  the  man  who  had  kept  silent  no 
less  a  person  than  Fete  Michaels  himself. 


CHAPTER  XXIY. 

CONCLUSION. 

It  was  too  late  to  think  of  beating  a  retreat.  The  only 
thing  was  to  put  on  a  bold  front  and  hope  to  get  a  wav 
after  the  instructions  about  the  trail  had  been  given. 

There  was  one  thing  in  his  favor,  Charley  thought ; 
Pete  Michaels  could  scarcely  have  observed  him  at  the 
time  of  the  stampeding  of  the  herd. 
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I  o  cowboy  now  began  to  explain  about  the  way  to  Vista 
^  vy.  i  Michaels  said  nothing,  but  just  stood  by  with  his 
eyes  fixed  on  Charley's  face. 

As  the  cowboy  talked  one  unpleasant  discovery  followed 

another. 

i  ? 

Hobbled  close  by  were  as  many  as  twenty  horses.  Just 
beyond  rhe  tire  was  a  barranca — whether  it  was  the  same 
one  near  which  lorn  Peterson  had  met  his  deatli  Charley 
could  not  tell,  but  smoke  was  rising  out  of  it,  which 
showed  that  there  were  more  men  down  at  the  bottom  of 
the  hole.' 


1 


,\ 


‘‘1  hank  you,  thank  you  !”  exclaimed  Charley.  “I  am 
much  obliged.  I  think  I  can  find  my  way  all  right  now.” 

A  second  more  and  he  would  have  been. on  the  gallop, 
but  at  that  moment  up  went  Boss  Michaels’  rifle,  covering 

him. 


“Git  off  that  hoss,  boy !”  he  cried.  “Off  with  you 
qujck,  or  I'll  blow  you  full  of  holes!” 

“W  hat’s  that  for  ?”  gasped  Charlev.  “I - ” 

“Off!  One.  two - ” 

There  was  no  help  for  it.  Charley  slipped  from  the 

saddle. 

“Grab  him,  Ike !  Hold  his  arms  behind  him !”  bawled 
the  boss 


Ike  was  so  prompt  to  obey  that  Charley  did  not  have 
even  a  ghost  of  a  chance  to  defend  himself. 

Michaels,  giving  a  shrill  whistle,  made  a  rush  for  him, 
and,  tearing  open  Charley’s  blue  woollen  shirt  and  under- 
j  shirt,  exposed  his  bare  breast. 

“I  knew  it !”  he  cried,  “Yes,  Mr.  Painted  Face,  and  I 
know  you !  You  are — you  are  a  hoss  thief  in  disguise.”  • 

.  He  caught  himself  up.  in  a  hurry.  Charley  could  not 
doubt  that  he  had  intended  to  speak  his  name,  but  sud¬ 
denly  changed  his  mind,  for  the  reason  that  by  accusing 
him  of  being  a  horse  thief  he  would  have  an  excuse  to 
shoot  him  then  and  there. 


And  now  to  make  matters  worse,  men  came  swarming 
up  out  of  the  barranca. 

It  was  as  Charley  had  feared.  They  were  the  Indians. 
Bed  Feather,  however,  was  not  among  them.  Everything 
seemed  to  be  against  Charley  now.  -  , 


“You  stole  that  hoss!”  cried  Michaels.  “It  belongs  to 
the  Catherwood  range,  Corral  No.  5.  Perhaps  you  don't 
Jfjiow  that  I'm  boss  of  that  there  range.  Mebbc  you  never 
heard  tell  of  Pete  Michaels,  the  man  what  shoots  hoss 

thieves  on  sight !” 

It  was  coming!  Charley,  as  the  Indians  crowded 
"  Aound,  felt  that  his  life  hung  by  a  thread. 

On  the  spur  of  the  moment  lie  determined  to  declare 
I.im-Cf  and  take  the  chances. 

^  “Surely  this  wretch  will  never  dare  to  kill  me!”  he  said 
to  himself.  “It  is  sure  to  get  him  into  trouble  later  on.” 

“Mr.  Michaels,  I  see  you  know  me!”  he  exclaimed 
■vJend.  “1  arn  Charley  Catherwood.  It  will  not  pay  you 

'  I'll  99 

.  to  kill  me.” 


“You’re  a  liar!"  roared  Michaels.  “I  never  saw  you  in 
'  fe  before,  and  I  know  young  Mr.  Catherwood  well. 
M  him  off  there,  Ike.  Tie  him  to  that  old  cotton¬ 
wood  tr«v  bv  t i ie  edge  of  the  barranca,  and  we  will  all 
i fk  x  min  'og‘-t!ier.  Somebody’*  bullet  will,  do  the  Inisi- 
-  and  no  one  will  ever  know  whose  it  is." 


It  looked  black  for  Charley.  At  that  moment  he  almost 
abandoned  hope.  “  . 

“Look  here.  Mr.  Michaels,”  he  said,  assuming  a  calm- 
’ncss  which,  under  the  circumstances,  was  really  remark¬ 
able.  “I  can  prove  my  identity.  I  have  papers  on  me 
which  should  satisfy  any  reasonable  man.  Search  me ! 
You  will  find  them.  My  father- was  a  good -  friend  to  you 
— don’t  you  kill  his  son.” 

“Pats!”  cried  the  boss.  “What’s  the  use  in  you  giving 
me  all  that  guff.  Away  with  him,  Ike!  This  job  must 
be  done  right  now !” 

“Better  go  slow,  Pete !’’  grumbled  Ike,  who  was  evident¬ 
ly  afraid  of  the  man. 

“Ike  Bailey,  you  hold  back  one  minute  longer  and  I'll 
put  a  ball  through  you !”  roared  Michaels.  “I  tell  you 
he’s  a  hoss  thief,  and  he’s  going  to  die.” 

Ike  never  said  another  word,  but  with  the  help  of  one 
of  the  Indians  who  sprang  to  his  assistance  dragged  Char¬ 
ley  to  the  tree  and  tied  him  fast. 

And  that  was  the  time  when  the  hoy  cattle  king  aban¬ 
doned  all  hope,  and  yet  help  was  close  at  lmnd,  for  just 
then  the  clatter  of  hoofs  was  heard  in  the  distance,  and 
Boss  Michaels  called  a  halt. 

“Some  one  coming  down  on  us !”  he  shouted.  “Leave 
the  boy  be  where  he  is!  Mount,  every  mother’s  son  of  you. 
If  we  have  got  to  fight  that  gang  from  the  north  range  we 
will  do  it  first.” 

There  was  a  rush  for  saddles  then,  but  the  enemy  was 
nearer  than  they  thought  for. 

“There’s  Pete  Michaels !  Charge,  boys !”  a  voice  rang 
out. 

A  few  seconds  more  and  the  shots  were  flying. 

Michaels  arid  his, men  held  to  their  position.  It  was  all 
they  could  do,  for  it  was  too  late  to  make  a  charge. 

Lively  work  followed,  but  the  band  of  cowboys  which 
came  swooping  clown  upon  the  camp  numbered  fully  forty, 
and  Michaels  and  his  gang  stood  no  show. 

Tied1  to  the  tree  Charley  saw  it  all,  and  at  the  second 
round,  to  his  immense  relief,  he  saw  Pete  Michaels  fall 
from  his  horse  and  remain  face  downward  upon  the  grass. 

For  a  while  his  followers  attempted  to  keep  up  the  un¬ 
equal  fight  but  it  was  hopeless  from  the  start,  and  in  a 
moment  all  were  on  the  run,  scattering  over  the  plain. 

Recognizing  Captain  Hen,  Ned  Rich  and  Ben  Fuller, 
Charley  shouted  at  the  top  of  his  lungs,  and  several  came 
dashing  toward  the  tree. 

But  it  was  Jack,  the  half-breed,  who  took  the  lead. 
Charley  did  not  recognize  him  until  he  was  close  by. 

“Charley!”  he  cried.  “Thank  goodness,  I’ve  found  you! 
I  made  sure  you  were  trampled  to  death  by  the  herd !” 

Charley’s  troubles  were  all  over  now. 

In  a  moment  he  was  free,  with  the  friendly  cowboys 
from  the  north  range  pressing  about  him. 

“What  about  Pete  Michaels?”  he  exclaimed.  “Is  he 
dead  ?” 

“Reckon  he  is!”  cried  Captain  Hen,  “and  lie  richly  de¬ 
serves  it.  I  only  wish  1  know’d  it  was  my  bullet  what 
laid  him  down.” 

But  the  bo«s  was  not  dead,  though  badly  wounded. 

Such  profanity  Charley  had  never  hoard  as  came  from 
the  fellow’s  lips  when  they  raised  him  up. 

(To  be  continued) 
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ITEMS ’OF  INTEREST 

tfA  ■  • 


SAWED  OUT  OF  HIS  CELL. 

According  to  word  received  'from  Manchester,  Ivy.,  a 
band-of  armed  confederates  surrounded  the  jail  and  kept 
the  guards  at  bay  while  John  D.  Pace,  under  indictment 
in  the  Clay  Circuit  Court  on  the  charge  of  killing  his 
father  and  stepmother,  sawed  his  way  through  his  cell  bars 
and  escaped.  Pace  was  formerly  a  United  States  soldier. 
A  posse  is  pursuing  him  and  his  armed  companions,  who 
are  thought  to  be  in  the  wildest  part  of  the  mountains  in 
Owsley  County. 


AMAZING  APPETITES. 

If  a  baby  had  the  appetite  of  a  young  potato  beetle  it 
would  eat  from  50  to  100  pounds  of  food  every  24  hours. 
If, -a  horse  ate  as  much  as  a  caterpillar,  in  proportion  to 
its  size,  it  would  consume  a  ton  of  hay  every  24  hours. 
A  caterpillar  eats  twice  its  weight  of  leaves  every  day; 
but  a  potato  beetle  devours  every  day  at  least  five  times 
its  weight  of  foliage,  every  bit  of  which  represents  just 
so  much  money  to  the  farmer. 

The  most  destructive  of  all  insects,  according  to  Tid- 
Bits,  is  the  grasshopper,  which,  when  in  good  health,  con¬ 
sumes  in  a  day  ten  times  its  weight  of  vegetation.  No 
wonder  that  whole  districts  are  devastated  by  the  millions 
of  grasshoppers  that  go  about  in  swarms. 


A  FEEAK  METEOE. 

A  meteorite  which  fell  in  Zululand  on  Aug.  1,  1912, 
has  been  examined  by  Prof.  Stanley  and  yras  found  to 
consist  almost  entirely  of  nickel-iron  alloy,  and  is  there¬ 
fore  classed  as  a  siderite ;  it  is  coated  with  a  skin  of  mag¬ 
netic  oxide  exhibiting  flow  lines  and  shows  numerous 
“thumb  marks.”  An  analytical  investigation  shows  the 
presence  of  iron,  nickel,  silicon,  sulphur,  carbon,  phos¬ 
phorus,  aluminum,  magnesium,  platinum  and  chlorine,  the 
bulk  of  the  meteorite  being  composed  of  iron.  The  fall 
was  accompanied  by  an  explosion  which  was  heard  for  a 
great  distance,  and  which  was  followed  by  the  sight  of  the 
rapidly-moving  body,  accompanied  by  a  spiral  trail  of 
smoke  and  a  low,  hissing  crackling  noise.  A  native  woman 
narrowly  escaped  being  struck  by  the  missile. 


FINDS  BUEIED  GOLD. 

Fifty  dollars  in  gold,  believed  to  have  been  buried  in 
Chico,  Cal.,  more  than  twenty-five  years  ago,  was  discov¬ 
ered  the  other  day  by  Mrs.  John  Grey,  wife  of  a  shoe 
merchant  of  Chico,  while  digging  in  her  yard.  Mrs. 
Grey,  while  seeking  lily  bulbs,  turned  up  an  old  can,  and 
found  in  it.  wrapped  up  in  the  remains  of  a  handkerchief, 
the  gold. 

More  than  twenty-five  years  ago  a  family  by  the  llame 
of  Judkins  occupied  the  home.  Mrs.  Judkins  was  known 
to  have  buried  money,  several  packages  having  been  found 
by  her  husband  following  her  death.  It  is  believed  that 
this  money  also  was  hidden  by  her. 


The  can  contained  one  $20  and  three  $10  gold  piece; . 
The  can  in  which  they  had  been  placed  was  rusty  and  the 
cloth  which  had  been  wotmd  around  the  coins  was  de¬ 
cayed  and  fell  to  pieces  when  handled. 


LENGTH  OF  UNITED  STATES  COAST  LINE.  t  j 
Mainly  in  connection  with  the  problem  of  national  de¬ 
fense,  inquiry  is  often  made  as  to  what  is  the  length  of 
the  coast  line  of  the  United  States.  According  to  a  statqr 
ment  issued  by  the  Governmental  survey  the  answer  to 
this  question  is  twofold,  since  it  depends  on  the  extent  to 
which  the  actual  coast  line  is  followed  in  making  the 
measurement.  There  is  a  wide  difference  between  a  meas¬ 
urement  that  takes  into  account  only  the  general  lines  of 
the  coast  and  one  in  which  every  little  indentation  is  fol¬ 
lowed.  Measured  along  its  general  trend  the  coast  line  of 
the  United  States  and  Alaska  exceeds  11,500  miles,  while 
the  detailed  coast  line  measured  as  closely  as  possible  on 
large-scale  maps  is  approximately  91,000  miles.  On  the 
same  basis  the  general  coast  lines  of  the  insular  posses¬ 
sions  and  the  Canal  Zone  have  a  total  length  of  about 
5,400  miles  and  the  detailed  •  coast  lines  a  total  length 
somewhat  in  excess  of  12,000  miles. 


GOLDFISH  KAISED  BY  ACEES. 

Fish-farming  is  more  profitable  than  cattle-raising,  in 
the  opinion  of  Eugene  Catte,  of  Langdon,  Kan.  He  has 
ten  acres  of-  ponds  given  over  to  the  raising  of  the  shiny 
little  parlor  fish.  Millions  of  goldfish  have  been  reared 
by  Catte  since  he  started  in  the  business  years  ago,  but 
the  demand  for  goldfish  continues-  to  grow.  That  fish¬ 
farming  is  a  paying  business  when  conducted  on  a  whole* 
sale  scale  is  evidenced  by  the  fact  that  this  Kansas  farmer 
lias  been  able  to  make  as  much  money  from  his  ten  acres 
of  goldfish  ^ponds  as  other  farmers  from  their  one  hun- 
dred-and-six  ty-aere  farms.  In  fact,  the  industry  has 
grown  to  such  proportions  that  Catte  has  turned  his  big 
grain  farm  over  to  his  son  in  order  that  he  himself  may 
devote  all  of  his  time  to  the  raising  of  goldfish.  « 

Years  ago  Catte .  started  a  private  fish  hatchery  on  a 
homestead  be  had  taken  up  near  the  foot  of  the  sand 
hills.  He  was  able  to  convert  some  bogs  and  a  spring/ 
into  a  fish  pond,  says  the  Popular  Science  Monthly,  where 
he  began  raising  fish  for  the  market.  There  soon  sprang 
up  such  a  demand  for  small  fish,  however,  that  Catte 
found  it  more  paying  to  turn  his  attention  to  goldfish.. 
Now  his  business  has  grown  to  such  an  extent  that  his 
hatchery  covers  thirteen  acres  and  is  composed  of  fifteen 
ponds,  ten  of  which  are  devoted  to  goldfish.  * 

Cattc’s  busy  season  begins  in  the  autumn.  Most  of  his 
time  is  spent  in  wading  about  in  high  rubber  boots,  sort¬ 
ing  out  the  marketable  fish  with  his  bare  hands.  This 
no  lazy  man's  job.  Goldfish  farming  consists  in  some¬ 
thing  more  than  reading  the  newspaper  on  the  back  porchJ 
waiting  for  the  fish  to  grow. 
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■  TAKING  HIS  CHANCES 

.  - OE - 

THE  BOY  WHO  GOT  ON 

By  DiCK  ELLISON 

«  - - - - 

(A  SEKIAL  STOKY) 


CHAPTER  IV  (continued) 

The  young  lady  in  the  buggy  seemed  about  to  faint, 
now  that  the  danger  was  over,  and  Bob  got  into  the  vehi¬ 
cle  and  caught  her  in  his  arms. 

‘‘It’s  all  right  now,  ma'am/’  he  said.  "There’s  no  more 
danger.  You’re  all  right.  Don’t  go  and  faint  now  when 
there  isn’t  any  need.” 

'"Well,  I  won’t,”  said  the  young  lady,  recovering  her 
strength  by  an  effort,  "but  I  can’t  stay  here  another  min¬ 
ute.  Let  me  get  out  before  anything  else  happens.  Father 
said  I  ought  not  to  drive  Jim,  but  I  thought  I  could.” 

"I’ll  help  you  out,”  replied  Bob,  getting  out  of  the 
buggy. 

Then  he  assisted  the  young  lady  to  alight  and,  taking 
her  arm,  for  she  still  seemed  to  be  very  weak  and  nervous, 
led  her  into  the  waiting-room  of  the  railroad  station,  one 
of  the  men  taking  care  of  the  horse  and  buggy. 

She  sat  down  and  Bob  ran  for  a  glass  of  water,  which 
he  offered  her,  saying: 

"I  had  to  take  my  chances  to  get  you  out  of  that  scrape, 
5ut  it  seems  to  me  I  am  always  talcing  them  nowadays. 
You  feel  better?” 

“Yes,  thanks,”  said  the  'other,  looking  up.  “Why,  dear 
me,  haven’t  I  seen  you  before?  Why,  to  be  sure  I  have. 
You  are  the  boy  who  saved  the  train  yesterday.  What  did 
you  call  yourself?” 

“Bob  Little;  and  you  took  up  a  subscription  for  us,  or, 
at  least,  your  father  did.  Yes,  I’m  the  boy.  I  never 
thought  I  should  see  you  again,  but  I  am  glad  that  I  did, 
especially  as  I  was  able  to  do  you  a  service.” 
taP  “Weren’t  there  two  of  you?”  asked  the  girl.  “Where  is 
your  friend?  Didn’t  he  come  with  you?” 

“Jack,  you  mean?  Oh,  he’s  all  right.  Ah,  here  he 
'Trome3  now'.  We  were  going  West,  Jack  and  I,  but  a  thief 
stole  the  most  of  the  money  that  your  father  collected  for 
rs,  and  this  is  as  far  as  wre  have  got.” 

Jack  now  eajne  up,  and  the  young  lady  said :  ¥ 

*  “I  am  very  sorry  that  you  were  robbed,  but  if  you  want 
to  go  West,  I  think  I  can  manage  it  all  right.  After  what 
you  ha  e  done,  I  don’t  think  there  w'ill  be  any  difficulty  in 
getting  tickets  for  you  and  Jack  as  far  as  you  want 
to  go.” 

“I  don’t  know  that  we  want  to  go  any  further,”  said 
V/  b,  blushing.  “Maybe  we  can  do  just  as  well  here  as 
anywhere.  You  are  going  to  stay  here?” 
t,  “For  the  present,”  laughed  the  girl.  “I  live  in  this 

I  town,  you  know.” 


“Then  I’d  just  as  leave  stay  and  take  my  chances  here,” 
said  Bob.  “Never  mind  about  what  I  did.  If  your  father 
could  get  me  a  good  job,  I’d  be  satisfied.  I  simply  had  to 
do  what  I  did,  and  that’s  all  there  is  to  it.  Anyhow,  Jack 
saw  the  danger  first  and  called  my*  attention,  so  he  had  as 
much  to  do  with  it  as  I  had.” 

“Well,  then,  I  must  thank  you  both.  What  did  you 
say  your  name  was?  Mine*  is  Effie  Warner.” 

“I  am  Bob  Little,  and  this  is  Jack  Long.  We’re  chums, 
and  if  your  father  could  do  anything  for  Jack,  it  would 
he  the  same  as  doing  it  for  me.” 

Others  came  into  the  waiting-room,  among  them  several 
women,  and  began  asking  the  young  lady  questions,  so 
that  in  the  confusion  she  and  the  boys  became  separated. 

“Come  on,”  said  Jack,  nervously  pulling  Bob’s  sleeve. 
“We  don't  want  to  run  after  her.  You’ve  done  all  you 
can,  and  if  we’re  going  to  live  here  we’ve  got  to  find  a 
place  to  stay  and  get  a  job.  It’s  a  prairie  town,  isn’t  it?” 

“Yes,  it  seems  to  be,”  said  Bob,  as  the  two  went  out. 

“I’m  afraid  there  isn’t  much  to  do,  then,  except  farming, 
but  if  vou  are  satisfied,  I  am.” 

“Why,  I  think  it’s  a  bully  place,”  said  Bob,  who,  now 
that  he  knew  that  it  was  Effie’s  home,  thought  it  the  best 
place  in  all  the  world. 


CHAPTER  V. 

A  1ST  OLD  ENEMY  APPEARS. 

Leaving  the  station  and  reaching  the  main  street,  the 
two  boys  presently  came  to  a  little  restaurant  and  Jack 
said : 

“Hallo !  Do  you  realize  that  we  haven’t  had  anything 
to  eat  this  morning?  Come  on,  I’m  most  starved.  Let’s 
fill  up.  We  don’t  seem  to  know  these  days  when  we’re 
going  to  get  anything.” 

The  boys  entered  the  restaurant,  took  seats  near  the 
window,  and  in  a  few  minutes  were  eating  their  breakfast 
and  enjoying  it  heartily. 

They  had  about  half  finished  when  Effie  Warner  paused 
in  front  of  the  place,  beckoned  to  some  one  and  a  minute 
later  entered,  accompanied  by  a  fine-looking  gentleman, 
came  straight  to  the  table  where  the  boys  sat  and  said 
energetically : 

“Well,  I  like  you  boys  running  away  after  what  you  had 
done  before  I  could  introduce  you  to  any  one !  What 
made  you  do  it,  Bob  Little?” 

“Well,  we  got  separated,  and  I  thought  you’d  want  to 
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speak  to  people,  and  there  wasn’t  anything  else  we  could 
do,  anyhow.” 

“Well,  there  was  something  else  I  could  do,”  said  Effie, 
spiritedly.  “Do  you  suppose  I  was  going  to  let  you  go 
away  like  that  and  never  do  anything?  Father,  this  is  the 
boy  who  saved  my  life.  Well,  they  both  had  something 
to  do  with  it,  and  they  arc  chums.” 

“Why,  if  I  mistake  not,  you  are  the  same  boys  who 
saved  our  train  yesterday  afternoon?”  said' the  gentleman. 
“I  am  really  glad  to  see  you.  Now,  Effie  tells  me  you  have 
done  her  a  further  service,  for  which  I  am  deeply  grateful. 
What  are  your  plans?  Perhaps  I  can  help  you.” 

“I  want  a  place  to  work,”  said  Bob,  “and  I’d  as  leave 
stay  here  as  anywhere,  so  if  you  could  get  Jack  and  me  a 
job,  we’d  be  all  right.” 

“Well,  now,  let  me  see,”  said  Mr.  Warner ;  “I  am  part 
owner  of  a  big  flour  mill  in  this  town.  Are  you  good  at 
figures;  do  vou  know  anything  about  books?  You  are  not 
a  practical  miller,  I  suppose,  but  it’s  likely  I  can  get  you 
a  place  in  the  office.” 

“I’ve  studied  bookkeeping,”  said  Bob,  “and  if  it’s  a 
place  where  I  can  learn,  I’m  willing  to  take  my  chances. 
I’m  not  a  regular  bookkeeper,  but  if  I  get  a  place,  I'll  do 
the  best  I  can.” 

“I  am  sure  you  will.  Bob.  You  look  it.  I’ll  find  a 
place  for  your  friend  Jack,  too,  never  fear.  If  you’ll  call 
at  the  mill  office  in,  say,  an  hour  I  will  be  there  and  let 
you  know  just  what  I  can  do.  Here  is  one  of  our  cards.  ’ 

Mr.  Warner  and  Effie  then  took  leave  of  the  boys  who, 
after  finishing  their  breakfast  and  taking  a  look  at  the 
town,  which  they  found  to  be  a  very  bustling,  prosperous 
place,  finally  reported  at  the  mill  office,  where  they  found 
Mr.  Warner  awaiting  them. 

The  result  of  the  interview  was  that  Bob  obtained  the 
place  of  under-bookkeeper  and  junior  clerk  at  a  fair  salary, 
and  Jack  was  made  messenger  and  general  assistant,  both 
boys  going  to  work  at  once. 

They  found  a  suitable  boarding  place  in  the  residence 
quarter.  Jack  speaking  for  a  small  room  to  himself,  al- 
thougli  he  and  Bob  could  have  had  a  better  one  if  thev  took 
it  together  for  the  same  price. 

“I’m  apt  to  be  noisy  in  my  sleep,”  said  Jack,  '“and  it'll 
be  better  for  me  to  have  a  room  to  myself,”  and -ho  more 
was  said. 

Both  boys  liked  the  work,  which  they  quickly  fell  in 
with,  and  gave  good  satisfaction,  besides  being  well  pleased 
themselves. 

They  quickly  made  acquaintances  in  town,  and  were  in¬ 
vited  to  Mr.  Warner’s  nearly  every  evening,  Effie  showing 
a  decided  liking  for  Bob,  although  she  treated  Jack  with 
equal  courtesy. 

“You  like  Effie  Warner  first  rate,  don't’ you,  Bob?” 
asked  Jack,  when  they  were  going  home  one  night  from 
the  Warners,  having  been  about  a  week  in  town. 

“To  be  sure  I  do,”  said  Bob,  frankly.  “Don’t  you  ?” 

“Well,  I've  seen  folks  I  like  better,”  said  Jack,  evasive¬ 
ly.  and  not,  as  it  seemed,  in  the  best  of  tempers. 

“Why,  Jack,  I  do  believe  you're  jealous,”  laughed  Bob. 
“Effie  doesn’t  think  any  more  of  me  than  she  does  of 
you.” 

“That  isn’t  the  point,”-  said  Jack.  “However,  there’s 
no  use  talking  any  more  about  it.” 


“You  think  I  care  more  about  her  than  I  do  for  you, 
then  ?”  ? 

“I  said  we  wouldnjt  say  any  more  about  it,”  returned 
Jack  in  a  petulant  tone,  quite  unlike  his  wonted  manner, 
and  then  he  quickly  changed  the  subject  and  was  even 
livelier  than  usual. 

A  day  or  so  after  this  Bob  was  down  at  the  railroad 
station,  on  some  business  connected  with  the  shipment  of 
a  large  number  of  barrels  of  flour,  when  a  train  from  the 
East  arrived,  and  among  the  passengers  alighting  he  saw 
his  old  enemy,  Arthur  Warburton.  „ 

The  young  fellow  did  not  see  Bob,  apparently,  and  was 
speedily  whisked  away  in  a -carriage  to  the  fashionable 
part  of  town  by  friends  who  had  driven  to  the  station 

on  purpose  to  meet  him. 

/  % . 

“So  Arthur  Warburton  is  in  town,  eh?”  he  mused.  “Go¬ 
ing  to  stay  a  while,  too,  evidently.  In  with  the  swell  lot, 
too.  Well,  it’s  not  likely  I’ll  run  across  him,  and  if  I  do, 
I’m  not  going  to  back  water.  I  only  resented  an  insult, 
and  if  he  wants  to  make  any  trouble  on  that  account,  he’ll 
find  that  I  have  more  friends  than  I  had  in  the-  other 
place,  and  that  everything  won’t  go  his  way,  not  by  a  long 
chalk.” 

Then  Bob  dismissed  the  matter  from  his  mind,  assuring 
himself  that  he  was  not  likelv  to  meet  voung  Warburton 
again,  and  that  there  was  no  use  in  worrying  over  it. 

Things  often  turn  out  quite  differently  from  what  one 
expects  in  this  world,  however,  and  it  was  only  two  days 
afterward  when  Effie  Warner  and  a  party  of  boys  and 
girls  came  into  the  office,  meaning  to  make  the  tour  of  the 
mill,  and  in  the  party  was  Arthur  Warburton. 

“May  we  have  Jack  to  show  us  about?”  asked  Effie  of 
the  manager.  “He  understands  it  pretty  well  now.  Good¬ 
morning,  Bob.”  „ 

At  that  moment  Bob  saw  Arthur  Warburton  looking 
fixedly  at  him  as  he  bent  over  his  books. 

“Ah,  Miss  Warner,  is  it  customary  to  take  in  everybody 
that  applies  for  a  place  here?”  asked  the  young  man. 
“Don't  your  father  require  a  reference  or  something  of 
that  sort?  I  should  think  he  would.  It’s  just  as  neces¬ 
sary  that  he  should  have  honest  fellows  here  as  in  a  bank, 
don't  you  know?” 

“To  whom  are  you  referring,  Mr.  Warburton?”  asked 
Effie.  “To  be  sure,  papa  has  honest  fellows  here.  WI& 
is  there  who  is  not?” 

“Well,  there’s  Dad  Smith’s  boy  behind  the  railing,” 
drawled  Arthur.  ‘“You  don’t  know  him  by  that  name,  oj 
course,  and  1  don't  suppose  you  know  him  at  all,  as  you 
are  not  acquainted  with  that  sort  of  chap,  and  you  didn't 
employ  him — no,  of  course  not  ;  but  I  think  it  would  have 
been  just  as  well  for  those  who  did  to  inquire  into  his  past 
history  a  little,  don’t  you  know?” 

Effie's  face  was  white,  but,  summoning  all  her  strength  of 
will,  she  said  in  a  low,  tense  tone  which  was  heard  by  all: 

“Mr.  Warburton,  if  you  mean  to  cast  any  reflections 
upon  Bob  Little,  or  Dad  Smith’s  boy,  as  you  call  him.  bv 
your  insinuations,  1  wish  to  inform  you  that  he  is  mV 
friend,  and  I  won’t  listen.  More  than  that,  I  demand  an 
instant  apology.”  4 

(To  be  continued) 
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•Stringent  regulations  for  motorcyclists  have  been  put 
Bn  force  by  the  police  of  Eio  de  Janeiro,  capital  of  Brazil. 
Candidates  for  motorcycle  licenses  must  stand  examina¬ 
tion  consisting  of  three  parts — two  oral  examinations  on 
the  mechanism  of  motor-propelled  vehicles,  traffic  signals, 
aWl  police  regulations,  and  a  practical  demonstration  of 
the  operation  of  such  vehicles  under  the  direction  of  the 
examination  ooard. 

-%  - - 

* 

The  Indian  art  of  making  arrowheads  is  being  practised 
by  white  men,  who  use  them  for  commercial  purposes  and 
sell  them  as  old  and  genuine.  The  flint  is  not  chipped 
with  stone  or  metal,  as  you  may  have  imagined,  but  with 
water.  An  Indian  wishing  to  make  an  arrowhead  held  a 
piece  of  flint  in  fire  until  it  was  sizzling  hot,  then  al¬ 
lowed  a  drop  of  water  to  drip  from  a  stick  upon  the  spot 
he  wished  to  chip  away.  The  sudden  cooling  made  the 
flint  chip  off  at  once.  The  only  cunning  necessary  in  the 
aft  was  the  shaping  ol  the  arrowhead,  and  so  it  was  not 
so  difficult  a  thing  as  most  white  men  imagine. 


‘“One  of  the  old-time  cures  for  “sweeney”  shoulders  on 
horses  was  brought  to  mind  in  Eavenna,  Neb.,  by  the 
death  of  Ernest  Skochdopole’s  faithful  old  driving  horse. 
Twenty-three  years  ago  the  shoulder  of  this  horse  was 
lanced  and  a  new  dime  placed  in  the  wound  to  cause  the 
flesh  to  grow  back  in  natural  form.  A  small  lump  on  the 
shoulder  always  remained,  and  recently,  after  the  horse 
h$d  died,  this  lump  was  cut  open.  Aside  from  being 
black  in  color,  the  coin  was  not  disfigured.  The  date — 
1802 — is  as  plain  as  on  a  new  coin.  The  owner  regards 
the  coin  as  a  valuable  relic,  having  placed  it  in  the  wound 
himself  and  thereafter  having  faithful  service  from  the 
horse  for  more  than  a  score  of  years. 


Besults  of  a  scientific  investigation  of  the  capacity  of 

birds  to  destroy  insects  were  announced  recently  at  the 

TTiiversitv  of  Wisconsin  by  A.  E.  Calm,  assistant  in  the 
#  *  .  . 
zoological  laboratory.  A  Virginia  wren,  weighing  half  a 

pound,  showed  a  remarkable  ability  for  devouring  pests. 

In  one  day  the  bird  ate  144  small  insects,  12  grasshop- 

*  ,12  meal  worms,  3  water  bugs,  1  water  scorpion  3 

iw-br  -  long,  1  caterpillar  and  15  flies.  The  second  day  it 

5  live  hornets,  1  crawfish  2  inches  long,  1  frog  D/2 

1  inohe=  long  and  1  grass  snake  8  inches  long.  The  snake 

'’/•U/od  the  bird  some  worn’.  But  after  the  bird  had  tried 

ei'.'ht  times  to  swallow  the  snake  alive  it  finally  killed  the 

reptile  and  gulped  it  down.  In  the  two  days  the  bird  ate 

[more  than  its  own  weight. 


,  \  mar- by  waters  of  Bera  and  Eastro  in  South  Amer¬ 
ica  are  filled  with'  thousands  of  electric  eels,  which  can. at 
p /-a -lire  Cjvharge  from  every  part  of  Iheir  slimy,  yellow 
fpes k)cd  Win  -  a  deadening  shock.  This  species  of  eel  is 
'  or  '  i  feet  m  length.  It  is  powerful  enough  to 


kill  human  beings,  and  the  largest  animals,  when  .it  dis¬ 
charges  its  nervous  organs  at  one  shock  in  a  favorable  di¬ 
rection.  It  was  once  found  necessary  to  change  the  line 
of  road  from  Urituca  across  the  steppe,  says  the  Chicago 
Herald,  owing  to  the  number  of  horses  which,  in  fording 
a  certain  rivulet,  annually  fell  a  sacrifice  to  these  gym- 
noti,  which  had  accumulated  there  in  great  numbers.  All 
other  species  of  fish  shun  the  haunts  of  these  creatures. 
Even  the  angler,  when  fishing  from  the  high  bank,  is  in 
dread  lest  an  electric  shock  should  be  conveyed  to  him 
along  the  moistened  line. 


One  of  the  most  remarkable  wells  in  Oklahoma  is  owned 
by  J.  C.  McSpadden,  at  Tahlequah.  This  well  not  only 
furnishes  an  abundance  of  pure  water,  almost  ice-cold  in 
the  summer  time,  but  it  affords  a  supply  of  chilled  air, 
which  is  utilized  for  a  cooling  plant  that  keeps  the  Mc¬ 
Spadden  home  cooler  on  the  hottest  day  than  any  summer 
resort  within  a  thousand  miles.  It  is  a  freak  well  all 
around.  When  the  well  was  sunk  it  was  for  a  cistern. 
When  about  fifty  feet  deep  the  bottom  broke  through, 
revealing  a  sort  of  cavern,  in  which  there  was  a  tremen¬ 
dous  flow  of  ice-cold  water.  Apparently  this  is  an  inex¬ 
haustible  supply,  for  the  well  was  sunk  years  ago  and  the 
water  has  remained  at  the  same  level  ever  since.  Taking 
advantage  of  the  freak  well’s  supply  of  cold  air,  McSpad¬ 
den  sealed  the  top  of  the  well  with  a  concrete  cap  and 
placed  pipes  in  it.  Through  one  of  these  he  draws  his  wa¬ 
ter  supply.  Through  the  others  he  draws  a  supply  of  cold 
air  that  is  piped  through  every  room  of  his  six-room 
house. 


“The  barbed  wire  we  use  in  this  country  for  preventing 
the  incursions  of  trespassers  into  private  properties  is  bad 
enough,”  says  the  Army  and  Navy  Gazette,  of  London, 
“but  the  Germans  have,  we  believe,  produced  something 
of  a  very  much  more  searching  character,  through  which, 
unless  absolutely  destroyed  by  bombardment,  it  is  quite 
impossible  for  our  soldiers  to  make  their  way;  while  it  is 
a  work  of  no  small  difficulty  to  drag  aside  even  the  loose 
strands  which  the  most  efficacious  of  bombardments  leave 
in  front  of  the  German  trenches.  We  have  lately  been 
shown  certain  gauntlets,  the  fruit  of  some  invention  which 
consists  of  a  method  of  so  treating  cotton  wool  as  to  ren¬ 
der  it  wholly  impervious  to  sharp  points,  and  having  as¬ 
sumed  these  gloves  we  grasped  some  German  barbed  wire 
of  the  most  evil  kind,  and  have  permitted  ourselves  to  bo 
dragged  about  the  room  without  experiencing  any  discom¬ 
fort  whatever  in  our  hands  thus  protected,  or  indeed  any 
inconvenience  at  all  except  that  resulting  from  a  violent, 
unusual  and  unpleasing  form  of  exorcise.  These  S.O.S. 
gauntlets — the  initials  standing  for  ‘Save  our  skin!’ — 
seem  just  the  thing  for  the  use  of  our  men  at  the  front; 
they  cost  six  shillings  per  pair,  and  at  a  small  extra  charge 
can  be  had  specially  insulated  against  electrically  charged 
wire.” 
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GOOD  CURRENT  NEWS  ARTICLES 

Burt  McQuilkin,  an  armless  man,  of  Terre  Haute,  Incl., 
was  arrested  by  the  police  here  recently  and  sent  to  jail 
on  a  charge  of  forgery.  The  police  allege  McQuilkin 
wields  the  pen  with  his  teeth. 

- ——————  * 

George  Crowell,  stage  driver  on  the  route  from  Austin 
to  Potts,  Nev.,  is  authority  for  the  statement  that  his  team 
was  stalled  on  the  home  trip  at  Plot  Springs,  east  of  Spen¬ 
cer's,  by  an  army  of  jackrabbits.  He  said  they  resembled 
a  drove  of  sheep  and  leaped*  into  the  tall  sage  when  finally 
scared  away. 


Sir  Thomas  Linton,  in  a  letter  to  the  Essex  Yacht  Club, 
says  he  hopes  to  compete  next  year  for  the  America’s  Cup. 
Sir  Thomas  Lipton  in  1913  built  the  yacht  Shamrock  IV., 
which  was  to  have  raced  off  Sandy  Hook  the  following 
year  with  the  America’s  Cup  defense  yacht  Resolute.  The 
Shamrock  IV.  arrived  in  Yew  York  shortly  after  the  out¬ 
break  of  the  war,  but  the  races  were  postponed  and  the 
challenger  was  housed  in  a  Brooklyn  shipyard,  where  she 
now  is. 


The  debate  in  the  Senate  on  March  17  for  the  increase 
of  the  cadets  at  the  United  States  Military  Academy, 
brought  out  the  fact  that  in  order  to  provide  for  the  new 
cadets,  practically  doubling  the  present  strength  of  the 
corps,  it  will  be  necessary  to  put  three  in  a  room  and  mess 
them  in  two  shifts.  The  increments,  however,  will  he 
spread  out  over  four  years  at  tire  rate  of  106  a  year,  so 
that  there  will  he  time  to  make  improvements  and  addi¬ 
tions  to  the  barracks  if  it  seems  desirable. 


Clinton  Cyester  lias  completed  his  twenty-fifth  year  as 
a  motorman  on  the  Dayton  city  lines.  This  is  a  record 
for  continuous  service  by  an  Ohio  motorman.  It  is  es¬ 
timated  that  if  all  Cyester’s  trips  were  put  in  one  stretch, 
he  would  now  be  approaching  Dayton  on  his  fortieth  trip 
around  the  world.  It  is  figured  that  to  date  Cyester  has 
traveled  996,540  miles.  During  the  twenty-five  years  he 
has  been  late  to  work  twice  and  was  laid  off  once  for  run¬ 
ning  ahead  of  time.  He  was  reprimanded  once  for  hump¬ 
ing  another  car.  Otherwise  1  i is  record  is  100  per  cent, 
efficient. 


Australia,  with  a  population  of  5,000,000  to  draw  upon, 
lias  contributed  to  the  British  forces  in  this  war  245,000 
men,  of  whom  140,000  are  at  the  front.  William  Hughes, 
Labor  Premier  of  the  Commonwealth,  told  a  correspondent 
of  the  New  York  Sun,  who  interviewed  him  in  Ottawa  op 
his  way  to  London,  that  “Australia  has  been  able  to  do 
what  she  has  because  as  the  cornerstone  of  her  democratic 
edifice  she  has  a  system  of  compulsory  military  training. 
It  was  only  in  this  way  that  we  ivere  able  to  turn  out  the 
officers  and  non-commissioned  officers  we  required  to 
equip  and  command  our  forces.  No  nation  can  remam 
free  unless  its  citizens  are  willing  to  sacrifice  something 
to  keep  it  free.  It  is  not  enough  to  be  willing  to  defend 
the  country ;  citizens  should  be  able  to  defend  it.  We  cam- 
not  wholly  trust  to  volunteers.  ’Ability  to  defend  home 
and  country  is  the  primary  duty  of  citizenship.  Apd  why 
should  people  be  not  educated  in  this  duty?” 


GRINS  AND  CHUCKLES 

I  key  (who  has  been  reading) — Fader,  can  anybody  get 
rich  beyond  der  dreams  of  afarice?  His  Father — I  t'ink 
not,  Ikey.  Afarice  vos  a  putty  good  dreamer. 

-  -■% 

Customer — What  made  the  old  guy  so  sore?  Boy — He's 
nutty,  I  guess.  lie  wanted  two  dog  biscuits,  and  I  only' 
asked  him  if  he’d  take  'em  or  have  ’em  wrapped  up. 

Miss  Chnckover — Since  our  engagement  is  off  I  shall 
return  the  diamond  ring.  Stingerly — Well,  you’ve  had  it 
six  months,  and  as  diamonds  have  dropped  10  per  cent., 
can’t  yon  inclose  a  check  for  the  balance? 


Wife — Why  did  you  tell  the  Jensons  that  you  married 
me  because  I  was  such  a  good  .cook,  when  you  know  that  I 
can't  even  boil  a  potato  ?  Hubby — I  had  to  give  some  ex¬ 
cuse,  dear,  and  I  didn’t  know  what  else  to  say. 


Gothamite — I  hear  you  have  a  Yassar  graduate  for  a 
cook.  Isn’t  it  rather  expensive?  Harlemite — Not  very. 
She  works  for  her  hoard  and  clothes.  Gothamite — Why, 
how  does  she  come  to  do  that?  Harlemite — She's  iny 
wife. 

i 

“The  host  life-preservers  are  made  of  cork,  are  they 
not?”  observed  the' hardware  drummer.  “Not  to  any  oreat 
extent,"  replied  the  gentleman  from  Kentucky.  “The" best 
one  T  ever  saw  was  made  of  glass,  with  a  cork  in  one  encl 
of  it,” 


A  mother  sent  this  somewhat  satirical  note  to  the  teacher 
of  her  small  son:  “Pardon  me  for  calling  your  attention 
to  (he  fact  that  you  have  pulled  Johnnie’s  right  ear  until' 
it  is  getting  longer  than  the  other.  Please  pull  his  left 
ear  for  a  while  and  oblige  his  mother.'’ 


Maud — Do  von  believe  in  signs?  Dick— Sure!  Whom¬ 
ever  1  see  three  gold  halls  in  my  path,  I  know  I'm  going 
to  receive  money  from 
to  take  something  vain 

to  hr  disappointed. 


a  strange  man,  and  that  he's  goiter 
able  from  me,  and  that  I'm.  liable 
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NO  DUEL. 


By  John  Sherman 

t 

\  ears'  ago  Rochefort  was  the  chroniqueur  of  the  Figaro. 
Some  one  introduced  him  to  the  author  of  ‘‘La  Dame 
aux  Cameiias.” 

“Ah,  monsieur !  cried  Alexander  Dumas,  “I  have  just 
been  reading  your  chroniques.  What  a  talent  you  have  !” 
r  After  such  a  commendation  from  such  a  mouth,  a 
F  rench  writer  can  commit  a  great  many  follies  without 

losing  favor./ 

,  There  is  one  other  peculiarity  of  Rochefort’s  character 
of  which  the  French  people  give  him  the  benefit  as  of  an 
extenuating  character. 

In  the  midst  of  universal  skepticism,  he  has  always  been 
a  fanatical  believer  in  the  family,  showing  a  passionate 
tenderness  for  his  children,  which  gave  him  a  unique  place 
among  Paris  newspaper  men. 

When,  in  1869,  he  had  taken  refuge  in  Belgium,  afar 
from  that  boulevard  which  was  his  life,  it  was  his  love 
for  his  daughter  that  made  him  an  exile. 

*  The  story  is  a  forgotten  one,  and  was  very  badly  told 

at  the  time. 

Of  the  |our  persons  wdio  knew  the  truth,  Rochefort  has 
never  deigned  to  open  his  lips;  Victor  Noir  was  murdered 
soon  after  by  Prince  Pierre  Bonaparte;  Rochette,  the 
printer,  in  prosecuting  Rochefort  in  the  courts  of  the  em¬ 
pire,  gave  a  version  of  the  facts  that  was  favorable  to  him¬ 
self,  and  the  fourth,  M.  Blavet,  a  Paris  journalist,  was  not 
allowed  to  testify  on  the  trial. 

But  he  has  told  the  story  since,  and  here  it  is  as  we 
Lave  it  from  his  own  lips: 

At  that  time  the  first  nine  numbers  of  the  Lanterne  had 

appeared. 

f  Its  astonishing  success  had  brought  into  the  field  a  hun¬ 
dred  would-be  rivals  that  lacked  nothing  save  Rochefort’s 
sovereign  popularity  and  nerve  to  achieve  a  like  fortune. 

One  of  these  ephemeral  publications  was  the  Inflexible, 
in  which  men  of  the  passe  police  abused  Rochefort  as  the 
worst  of  malefactors. 

One  of  the  writers  was  Marchal,  called  De  Bussv,  who 
died  drunk  in  an  alleyway. 

The  other  writer  was  a  Pole,  a  Count  de  Stamirowski, 
known  as  Stamir. 

*  Dingy  fellows,  the  pair  of  them. 

One  morning  Victor  Noir  and  Blavet,  whcf  were  then 
writing  for  the  Figaro,  were  eating  breakfast  together  at 
a  restaurant.  -  , 

Suddenly,  his  face  pallid,  his  eyes  starting  out  of  his 
head.  Rochefort  burst  into  the  room. 

*  Ii  id-  band  he  held  the  last  number  of  the  Inflexible. 
“R  ad  it!”  he  said  to  his  two  friends  in  a  sharp,  cu¬ 
rio-  !y  j<rky  voice. 

*  A  •  ,  v  read,  the  blood  mounted  to  their  foreheads, 

ar  d  dhgu-t  to  their  lips. 

'J  p,-per  war  one  long,  villainous  diatribe  against 
fUodut1'>r\’-  daughter,  a  child  of'  twelve  years. 

*‘VV \i'u  I  riir/id  my  eye  ,”  says  Blavet,  “to  the  face  of 


the  father  stricken  by  so  cowardly  a  blow,  I  was  fright¬ 
ened.  11  is  eyes  glared  like  those  of  a  maniac.” 

“‘What  are  you  going  to  do?’*we  asked,  Noir  and  T, 
in  a  breath. 

“‘What  am  I  going  to  do?  Parbleu,  I  am  going  to  kill 
Rochette.’ 

“‘Kill  Rochette!  lrou  are  not  in  earnest?  He  is  only 
the  ignorant  publisher  of  these  infamies.  It  is  the  au¬ 
thors  who  deserve  an  exemplary  .punishment — not  their 
tool.’ 

“‘I!’  cried  Rochefort;  ‘I  compromise  myself  with  these 
policemen,  these  escaped  convicts !  I  cross  my  sword  with 
their  poniards !  1  sign  for  them,  even  in  their  own 

blood,  a  certificate  of  respectability!  Never!  I  am  going 
to  kill  Rochette.’  ” 

Say  what  they  would,  they  could  not  budge  him  from 
this  resolution. 

When  his  rage  was  a  little  calmer,  they  said : 

“You  want  to  kill  him  with  all  the  forms  and  cere¬ 
monies,  so  as  not  to  expose  yourself  to  the  enemies  wbo 
spy  your  every  action.  We  will  be  your  seconds.” 

Rochefort  consented  on  condition  that  the  duel  should 
be  an  immediate  one. 

The  three  men  jumped  into  a  carriage  and  were  landed 
at  the  publisher’s,  Boulevard  Mont  Parnasse. 

Rochefort  by  this  time  had  recovered  bis  sang-froid,  and 
almost  smile  as  he  climbed  the  stairs. 

After  some  minutes  the  printer,  who  had  been  notified 
by  his  foreman  of  the  visit,  made  his  appearance — a 
tough-looking  fellow,  solid  as  a  Hercules,  six  feet  high. 

Victor  Noir  was  no  baby,  but  lie  looked  like  one  by  the 
side  of  him. 

The  Colossus  came  in  smiling  obsequiously. 

“Monsieur,”  said  Rochefort,  without  any  preamble, 
“my  name  is  Henri  Rochefort.  I  need  not  explain  my 
errand.” 

His  voice  was  clear  and  firm. 

“I  confess,”  stammered  Rochette,  “that  I  do  not  com¬ 
prehend - ” 

“You  are  going  to  comprehend,”  interrupted  Rochefort, 
turning  pale.  “Do  you  acknowledge  having  printed  in 
the  journal,  the  Inflexible,  of  which  you  are  the  responsi¬ 
ble  conductor,  an  article  insulting  Mile.  Rochefort?” 

“Certainly.  What  of  it  ?” 

“What  of  it  ?  Mile.  Rochefort  is  my  daughter.  Do  you 
accept  the  responsibilities  for  these  infamous  calumnies?” 

“I  accept  the  responsibility  for  everything  I  print.” 

“In  that  case,”  went  on  Rochefort,  who  was  making  a 
terrible  effort  to  restrain  himself,  “if  you  are  a  man  of 
honor,  and  I  hope  you  are,  things  will  go  on  smoothly. 
Your  place,  your  hour,  your  weapons.” 

Rochette  gave  a  great  laugh. 

“Oh,  it’s  a  duel  you’re  after,  is  it?” 

“Unless  it  is  a  contre  danse.” 

Rochefort  began  to  look  dangerous  again. 

“But,  my  dear  sir,  you  overlook  a  detail,  which  I  hasten 
to  bring  to  your  notice.  1  am  a  Spaniard,  and  in  my 
country  we  do  not  understand  the  duel  except  body  to 
body,  knife  to  right  hand,  mantle  on  left.” 

“That’s  all  one  to  me — knife,  dagger,  poniard,  cannon — 
I’m  your  man.  Let  us  go  down  to  the  street  and  have  it 
I  out  without  any  more  delay.” 
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Rochette  did  not  laugh  any  longer. 

He  stammered  some  unintelligible  words. 

“Yes  or  no?”  shouted  Rochefort.  “Will  you  give  me 
satisfaction  for  those  lies  printed  by  you  about  my  daugh¬ 
ter  ?” 

A  timid  “No”  was  the  response  of  the  demoralized  Her¬ 
cules. 

It  had  barely  been  uttered  when  a  vigorous  slap  fell  on 
Roehette’s  mouth. 

“Ah !  Monsieur  Rochefort,”  said  the  giant,  supporting 
himself  against  the  wall,  “that  was  not  right.” 

The  three  journalists  laughed.  Rochefort  quietly  drew 
out  a  card. 

“If  that  slap  of  mine  hurts  you,  monsieur,  you  can  come 
for  a  plaster  whenever  you  please.” 

Eight  days  later  Rochefort  was  condemned,  on  the  un¬ 
supported  testimony  of  Rochette,  to  a  four  months’  im¬ 
prisonment.  He  fled  to  Brussels  and  the  house  of  Victor 
Hugo. 


THE  ROBBER’S  DAUGHTER. 

Mexico  is  my  native  land,  having  been  born  in  the  city 
of  Monterey,  State  of  Nuevo  Leon.  I  was  but  an  infant 
when  the  American  army  invaded  our  country,  and  my 
father  was  an  officer  in  the  Mexican  army.  Lie  was  cap¬ 
tured  at  Monterey,  and  sent  to  the  United  States.  My 
mother,  with  myself — an  infant — accompanied  the  pris¬ 
oner. 

A  few  weeks’  sojourn  among  the  Americans  so  infatuat¬ 
ed  him  with  the  people,  that  he  resolved  never  to  return 
to  his  native  Mexico. 

My  mother  died,  and  he  married  an  American  lady. 

I  grew  to  manhood,  knowing  but  very  little  of  my  native 
land,  and  at  the  age  of  twenty -three  resolved  to  travel 
over  that  strange  and  but  little  known  country.  My  father 
had  died  the  year  before,  leaving  me  considerable  property, 
and,  having  completed  my  education,  I  concluded  that  I 
could  not  spend  a  few  months  better  than  in  my  proposed 
journey.  * 

Consequently,  the  fifteenth  day  of  April,  1870,  found  me 
in  the  city  of  my  birth,  Monterey. 

It  was  the  evening  after  my  third  day  in  the  city,  that  I 
was  Walking  down  a  very  dark  street. 

“Senor  Americano,”  said  a  sweet  voice  at  my  side,  and 
looking  around,  1  beheld  a  pair  of  the  most  lovely  black 
eyes  looking  at  me  through  the  gathering  gloom. 

“Senorita,”  said  I,  with  all  the  Spanish  I  could  retain 
from  my  father’s  early  teaching,  “it  is  rather  dark  for  you 
to  be  alone;  are  you  not  afraid?” 

“No,  senor;  I  have  no  fear  when  I  see  a  brave,  good 
American  on  the  street.  I  had  fear  until  I  saw  you.” 

“Shall  I  see  you  through  this  dark  street  to  your  home, 
senorita?”  said  I,  with  my  acquired  gallantry. 

“Si,  senor,  do;  you  are  very  good,”  she  replied. 

After  an  hours  tortuous  windings  among  streets,  alleys 
and  crossing  plazas,  when  I  was  on  the  point  of  abandon¬ 
ing  my  fair  companion  and  returning  to  my  hotel,  she 
paused  abruptly  before  a  large  two-story  adobe  house. 

A  heavy  oaken  door  opened  at  the  touch  of  my  compan¬ 
ion,  and,  with  a  bland  smile,  she  invited  me  in,  declaring 
that  I  should  smoke  a  cigarette  with  her,  I  had  also  dis¬ 


covered  that  it  was  no  uncommon  thing  for  Mexican  ladies 
to  smoke.  ;  •  "V* 

Being  full  of  adventure,  and  also  struck  with  the  per¬ 
sonal  beauty  of  my  new  acquaintance,  I  accepted  the  in¬ 
vitation.  ,  ; 

She  soon  brought  in  a  large  waiter  on  which  was  a 
bottle  of  wine  and  two  dainty  glasses. 

She  filled  the  glasses  and  offered  one  to  me,  while  she 
raised  the  other  to  her  lips.  I  had  observed  something  slip 
from  the  palm  of  her  hand  into  the  glass,  which  in  reality 
first  aroused  my  suspicions  that  I  might  be  in  trouble.  ^ 

I  had  heard  that  Miguel  Riaz,  the  noted  Mexican  robber, 
had  female  decoys,  and  this  might  be  one  of  his  traps. 


She  finally  retired  with  the  wine  and  returned  with 
some  grapes  and  cakes,  but  I  refused  to  eat,  and  I  saw  h^r 
brow  begin  to  flush  with  anger. 

“Senor !”  she  cried,  stamping  one  beautiful  little  foot  on 
the  floor,  “you  are  clownish — you  despise  my  hospitality; 
you  shall  repent  it.” 

“How,  senorita  ?”  I  asked,  with  a  smile  at  her  rage. 

“With  vour  life ;  my  friends  shall  kill  you  for  this  in¬ 
sult  !” 

“xkha,  my  beauty !”  said  I,  “your  friends  may  get  in 
trouble.  Miguel  Riaz  even  would  have  no  terror  to  an 
Americanized  Mexican.” 

“We  will  see,  sir;  lay  down  your  watch,  diamond-pin, 
and  money  on  that  stand,  and  run  for  your  life !” 

“Who  are  you  that  make  such  a  demand?’’  said  I,  arising 
to  my  feet,  becoming  really  alarmed. 

“Donna  Maria  Riaz,  the  daughter  of  the  robber  Miguel.” 

“Well,  senorita,  I  am  not  going  to  be  robbed  by  a 
woman,”  I  replied,  firmly. 

“Then,  sir,  the  men  can  do  it,  and  vour  blood  be  on  your 
own  head.”  She  placed  a  silver  tube  to  her  mouth  and 


blew  a  shrill  blast.  * 

There  was  a  rush  of  feet,  and  I  snatched  a  six-shooter 
from  my  side  pocket.  The  curtain  at  the  center  parted, 
and  two  fierce-looking  men,  armed  with  knives,  entered. 
Two  more  appeared  at  the  window,  which  swung  open  at 
their  touch. 

With  a  veil  the  two  with  daggers  sprang  at  me.  I 
threw  my  pistol  forward  and  fired.  One  fell  dead,  and  the 
other  paused  and  turned  to  fly.  Leveling  my  pistol  at 
him,  I  fired  again.  At  the  moment  my  finger  touched  the 
trigger  the  beautiful  girl  sprang  forward  to  strike  tie 
weapon  from  my  hand.  At  the  same  moment  one  of  the 
villains  at  the  window  fired  his  pistol  at  me,  and  the  ball 
aimed  at  my  heart  struck  her  in  the  head.  With  a  cry  she 
fell,  and,  turning  to  the  open  window,  with  two  shots 4V 
cleared  it,  and,  leaping  out  in  the  street,  ran  on,  until  I 
had  put  the  robber’s  house  two  miles  behind  me. 

1  reached  my  hotel  that  night,  which,  by  the  way.  was 
owned  by  an  American,  and  retired,  but  too  much  shocked 
to  sleep. 

Tiie  next  morning  I  took  the  landlord  into  my  confi¬ 
dence,  and  related. my  adventure  to  him.  He  set  about 
finding  out  the  real  result  of  it,  and  agreed  to  inform  me 
by  letter. 


While  at  Vera  Cruz  the  letter  came,  informing  me  that 
Maria  Riaz  had  died  of  the  accidental  wound,  and  the  shot 
1  had  given  her  father  in  the  back,  as  he  retreated  fiv*n 
me,  had  also  proved  fatal. 
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NEWS  OF  THE  DAY 


On  February  14th  the  Bell  Telephone  C  ompany  suc¬ 
cessfully  opened  the  Montreal- Vancouver  telephone  line. 
1  he  line  is  4,22!  miles  long  as  compared  to  the  3,400 
miles  of  the  New  York-San  Francisco  line.-  The  Montreal- 
A  ancouver  line  does  not  run  direct  through  Canada,  but 
instead  for  the  greater  part  passes  throrugh  the  United 
States,  touching  the  following  connecting  points:  Buf- 
lalo,  Chicago,  Omaha,  Salt  Lake  City,  and  Portland,  Ore. 

k  *  i 

Siam's  new  railway,  the  Siamese  Southern,  now  has 
389  miles  of  railway  open  to  traffic,  of  which  120  were 
opened  during  the  past  year.  The  total  length  of  the  line, 
including  branches,  will  be  740  miles,  leaving  351  miles 
still  to  be  built.  When  completed  the  line  will  shorten 
the  time  required  for  mail  to  reach  Siam  from  Europe  by 
three  or  four  days,  and  the  journey  from  the  port  of  Pe-. 
nang  to  Bangkok,  capital  of  Siam,  which  now  consumes 
six  to  eight  days  on  the  water,  will  take  two  and  a  half 
da  vs. 


As  illustrating  the  importance  of  caring  for  the  teeth 
of  the  soldiers  in  the  held,  which  has  become  one  of  the 
most  serious  medical  problems  of  the  war,  it  is  worth 
.while  to  know  that  an  agitation  has  been  started  in  Lon¬ 
don  to  check  the  drafting  of  dental  surgeons,  it  being  al¬ 
leged  that  the  scarcity  of  them  is  having  a  harmful  effect 
upon  children,  which,  it  is  pointed  out,  will  mean  that  the 
military  stock  of  the  next  generation  will  be  rendered  in¬ 
efficient.  Commanding  officers  abroad  have  found  that 
soldiers  with  bad  teeth  are  as  worthless  as  soldiers  with 
sore  feet  or  broken  arms.  A  soldier  with  bad  teeth  cannot 
chew  his  food  and  is  subject  to  disease. 


Italy  has  just  completed  a  line  of  fences  to  protect  its 
railway  between  Termoli  and  Campobasso  from  avalanches 
of  snow.  This  railway  runs  through  a  mountainous  dis¬ 
trict  to  the  east  of  the  Apennines  where  the  snowfall  in 
winter  is  so  heavy  and  the  mountains  so  steep  that 
avalanches  constantly  crash  down  and  fill  the  cuts.  The 
snow-fence  is  described  by  the  Engineering  News  as  being 
made  of  reinforced  concrete  posts  spaced  6  feet  7  inches 
anart  and  joined  by  3-inch  pine  planks  sliding  into  grooves 
in  the  standards.  This  fence  is  designed  to  fesist  safely 
a  uniform  thrust  of  20  pounds  per  square  foot  or  a  concen- 
trat  'd  horizontal  thrust  of  660  pounds  at  the  top  of  each 
section  of  fence. 


The  oddest  looking  fish  ever  taken  at  Palm  Beach,  and 
probably  the  onlv  one  of  its  kind  ever  caught  in  American 
water-.  harpooned  in  the  Gulf  Stream  the  other  day 
bv  Arc  »  ■'/-<  Monnell,  Jr.,  president  of  the  Midvale  Steel 
(,‘omi>a;: v.  It  was  an  elephant  cared  sunfislq  estimated 

to  have  -pawned  anywhere  from  200  to  400  years 

a;/  *o  .i e  weighed  then  about  one  sixty  thousandth 
par*  o*  it-  ./eight  when  captured,  which  was  close  to  a 
ion.  Both  John  D.  GTimmins  of  New  York  and  F.  B. 


Magill  of  Cincinnati,  each  an  authority  on  fish,  expressed 
such  an  opinion.  The  American  Museum  of  Natural 
History  wired  for  a  plaster  cast  of  the  fish  and  its  brain 
for  research  work.  It  was  shaped  and  formed  like  the 
little  sunfish  that  swims  in  a  glass  bowl,  except  that  it  had 
ears  like  an  elephant  and  that  they  were  folded  close  to 
the  skin.  The  hide  was  like  emery  paper  in  color  and  tex¬ 
ture.  The  fish  is  native  to  African  waters. 


The  troubles  of  West  Virginia  in  trying  to  enforce  pro¬ 
hibition  is  thus  told  in  a  dispatch  from  Cumberland 
(Md.)  to  the  Cincinnati  Inquirer:  West  Virginia  officers 
raided  a  Western  Maryland  train  out  of  Cumberland  late 
one  night  recently,  arresting  a  party  of  men  and  women 
and  confiscating  140  pints  of  liquor.  Mrs.  Teresa  Domi¬ 
nick  had  19  pints  in  pockets  in  a  cartridge-like  belt  con¬ 
cealed  under  her  clothing.  Anna  Daueria  had  14  pints,  9 
on  her  breast;  Jennie  Furro  had  11  pints,  while  two  girls, 
7  and  8  years  old,  respectively,  had  12  pints  concealed 
in  belts  under  their  clothing,  the  officers  said.  Two  of 
three  men  in  the  party  escaped  by  jumping  through  the 
car  windows,  taking  sash  and  glass.  The  other  man,  Jas. 
Ray,  and  the  women  were  held  for  court  on  charges  of 
violation  of  the  prohibition  law.  Under  injunction  of 
the  court  liquor  cannot  be  carried  on  trains  entering  AVest 
Virginia.  The  party  was  en  route  to  Thomas,  AVest 
Virginia. 


The  water  of  the  Great  Salt  Lake,  in  Utah,  is  so  buoy¬ 
ant  that  a  man  may  lie  on  his  back  in  it  and  easily  float, 
with  his  head  and  nefek,  his  legs  to  the  knee,  and  both  arms 
to  the  elbow,  entirely  out  of  the  water.  On  assuming  a 
sitting  position,  with  tlje  arms  extended,  his  shoulders 
will  rise  above  the  water.  On  account  of  the  extreme 
buoyancy  of  the  water,  swimming  is  laborious,  from  the 
tendency  of  the  lower  extremities  to  rise  above  the  sur¬ 
face.  The  lake  is  75  miles  long  and  30  broad.  The  first 
to  navigate  its  waters  was  General  Fremont,  in  1843.  In 
saltness  the  Utah  lake  is  not  to  be  compared  with  a  Si¬ 
berian  lake  in  Obdorsk,  which  for  a  long  time  has  been  en¬ 
tirely  roofed  with  a  deposit  of  salt.  It  is  9  miles  wide 
and  17  in  length.  Originally  evaporation  played  the  most 
prominent  part  in  coating  the  lake  over  with  salt,  but  at 
the  present  time  the  salt  springs  which  surround  it  are  . 
adding  fast  to  the  thickness  of  the  crust.  In  the  long-ago 
period  evaporation  of  the  lake’s  waters  left  great  salt 
crystals  on  the  surface.  In  course  of  time  these  caked 
together.  Thus  the  waters  were  finally  entirely  covered. 
In  1878  the  lake  found  an  underground  outlet  into  the 
River  Obi,  which  lowered  its  surface  about  three  feet. 
The  salt  crust  was  so  thick,  however,  that  it  retained  its 
old  level,-  and  now  presents  the  curious  spectacle  of  a  salt- 
roofed  lake.  The  salt  coat  increases  six  inches  in  thick¬ 
ness  every  year.  The  many  little  islands  with  which  the 
lake  is  studded  are  said  to  act  as  braces  and  to  help  keep 
the  arched  salt  crust  in  position. 
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INTERESTING  ARTICLES 


LONGEST  TUNNEL  IN  UNITED  STATES. 

The  Rogers  Pass  tunnel,  which  is  five  miles  long,  has 
been  holed  through  and  now  supplants  the  Iloosac  Tunnel 
in  Massachusetts  as  the  longest  tunnel  on  this  Continent, 
exceeding  the  latter  by  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile.  The 
Rogers  Pass  tunnel  is  notable  also  for  the  manner  in 
•which  it  was  built  and  the  rapid  rate  at  which  the  work 
was  advanced.  Two  pioneer  tunnels  were  driven  parallel 
with  the  main  tunnel,  but  about  50  feet  from  it,  explains 
Popular  Mechanics.  From  these  drifts,  crosscuts  were 
driven  to  the  center  line  of  the  main  tunnel  and  from 
these  the  main  headings  were  driven.  -By  this  means  the 
work  was  greatly  expedited.  In  July,  1915,  the  two 
pioneer  headings  were  stopped  when  less  than  a  mile 
apart,  and  from  these  points  the  main  headings  were 
driven  forward,  meeting  December  19,  the  average  ad¬ 
vance  for  each  main  heading  having  been  520  feet  per 
month. 


BUTTONS  MADE  OF  MILK. 

Although  it  seems  a  far  cry  from  milk  to  buttons,  glue, 
shoe  polish,  artificial  silk  and  medicine,  these  are  only  a 
few  of  the  many  products  upon  which,  with  milk  as  the 
raw  material,  the  chemists  of  to-da'y  are  building  up  new 
industries,  according  to  latest  reports  on  chemical  produc¬ 
tions. 

Starting  with  raw  milk,  says  the  San  Francisco  Chroni¬ 
cle,  the  first  step  in  all  these  processes  is  to  get  rid  of  the 
butter  fat.  The  addition  of  weak  acid  to  the  fat-free 
liquid  brings  about  the  precipitation  of  the  substance 
casein,  valuable  as  a  food,  and  used  in  the  various  pro¬ 
cesses  as  the  base  from  which  the  final  product  is  ob¬ 
tained.  What  the  final  nature  of  this  substance  is,  apart 
from  the  different  percentages  of  its  components,  .  the 
chemists  themselves  do  not  know. 

It  is  often  treated  with  an  alkali,  the  resultant  sub¬ 
stance  being  a  plastic  mass  which  forms  the  basis  for  many 
glues.  In  its  thick  form  it  is  mixed  with  marble  dust  and 
hydroxide  of  strontium,  forming  a  very  hard  drying  mix¬ 
ture,  which  finds  application  in  the  making  of  'chessmen, 
poker  cups  and  toys. 


was  studying  he  found  him  wearing  tire  home-made  spec¬ 
tacles. 

The  glasses  were  confiscated  and  taken  to  the  office  of 
the  City  Board  of  Health.  The  boy  was  sent  to  an  op¬ 
tometrist  and  will  be  supplied  with  glasses  from  the  fund 
the  health  board  has  for  that  purpose.  Dr.  Herman  G. 
Morgan,  city  sanitarian,  said  the  boy’s  name  would  not 
be  made  public,  because  it  is  the  policy  of  the  boardMo  do 
everything  possible  in  order  not  to  embarrass  parents  in 
such  cases. 


LEGENDS  ABOUT  THE  MOON. 

A  great  many  curious  ideas  exist  in  various  parts  of  the 
world  regarding  the  dark  spots  in  the  moon’s  disk.  In 
the  eastern  part  of  Alaska  the  spots  are  believed  to  be  a 
rabbit  or  a  hare;  the  Chinese  look  upon  them  as  a  hare 
sitting  up  and  pounding  rice  in  a  mortar.  Most  of  the 
Siamese  take  the  same  view.  Some  few,  however,  see  in 
the  moon  a  man  and  woman  working  in  a  field.  Curious¬ 
ly  enough,  the  North  American  Indians  have  almost  the 
same  superstition  as  the  Chinese,  and  on  old  monuments 
in  Central  America  the  moon  appears  as  a  jug  or  vessel, 
out  of  whjcli  an  animal  somewhat  like  a  rabbit  is  jump¬ 


ing. 


BOY  MAKES  OWN  GLASSES. 

The  fact  that  his  parents  could  not  afford  to  buy  glasses 
for  him  did  not  prevent  a  six-year-old  boy  who  was  ad¬ 
vised  to  wear  glasses  by  a  school  inspector  employed  by 
the  Board  of  Health,  Indianapolis,  Ind.,  from  supplying 
himself  with  a  pair  to  relieve  nearsightedness.  When  the 
boy  was  advised  to  wear  glasses  by  the  school  inspector 
and  when  his  parents  told  him  they  could  not  afford  to 
buy  them  he  made  a  pair.  * 

He  broke  the  bottom  out  of  a  milk  bottle  and  obtained 
two  thick  pieces  of  glass,  lie  then  obtained  a  quantity 
of  wire  from  a  hat  frame  and  constructed  the  frame. 
When  the  school  inspector  visited  the  school  where  the  boy 


The  South  American  Indians,  on  the  other  hand,  be¬ 
lieve  that  a  girl  who  had  fallen  in  love,  with  the  moon 
sprang  upward  toward  it,  was  caught  and  held  by  it, 
and  that  it  is  her  figure  which  is  seen  on  the  moon’s 
face. 

The  Samoan  Islanders  look  on  the  spots  as  representing 
a  woman  carrying  a  child,  and  many  other  Southern  peo¬ 
ples  have  similar  beliefs,  the  woman  and  child  sometimes 
being  altered  into  an  old  woman  bearing  a  burden  on  her 
back.  The  Eskimos  have  an  original  superstition.  TheV 
say  that  one  day  Aniga,  the  moon,  chased  his  sister,  the 
sun,  in  wrath.  Just  as  he  was  about  to  catch  her.  how¬ 
ever,  she  suddenly  turned  around  and  threw  a  great  hand¬ 
ful  of  soot  iu  his  face,  and  thus^  escaped  him,  and  of  that 
soot  he  bears  the  traces  to  this  day. 

The  inhabitants  of  Northwestern  India,  who  account 
for  the  moon’s  monthly  disappearance  by  declaring  that 
-he  is  burnt  up  regularly  and  replaced  bv  a.  fresh  moon, 
explain  the  dark  spots  by  saying  they  are  the  ashes  of 
the  former  moon. 

Other  nations  explain  her  disappearance  in  various 
ways,  says  the  Spokesman  Review.  The  Dakota  Indians 
have  it  that  she  is  eaten  up  by  mice;  the  Polynesian  super¬ 
stition  is  that  the  souls  of.  the  dead  feed  on  her;  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  Hottentots,  the  moon  stiff  era  from  headache 
and  when  it  gets  very  bad  she  hides  her  head  with  her 
baud  and  covers  up  her.  face  from  the  gaze  of  the  world  * 
the  Eskimos  maintain  that  after  shining  for  three  week* 
she  gets  tired  and  hungry  and  withdraws  to  take  one 
enormous  meal  after  their  own  fashion,  and  then  re¬ 
appear*  and  begins  to  sjiiue  again. 


Almost  anyone  can  learn  it  at  home. 
Small  cost.  Send  to-day  2 -cent  stamp  for 
particulars  and  proof.  O.  A.  SMITH,  Room 
DM7.  S23  Bigelow  St.,  Peoria,  Ill. 


GLASS  PEX. — Patent  glass  pen,  with  nice 
dip,  writes  like  any  ordinary  pen;  each  put 
up  In  wooden  box.  Price,  10c.,  postpaid. 

WOLFF  NOVELTY  CO.,  29  W.  26th  St.,  N.  Y. 


THE  JOKER’S  CIGAR. 

The  biggest  sell  of  the  sea» 
eon.  A  real  cigar  made  of 
tobacco,  but  secreted  in  the 
center  of  cigar  about  one-half 
•«K  inch  fr  %m  end  Is  a  fountain 


of  spar  Gets.  The  moment 

1  * v . ii*  tVtft  fti-h  rea  ohm  fountain 


*  the  Are  reaches  this  fountain 
P'M*  *  hundreds  of  sparks  of  fire 
burst  forth  in  every  direction, 
to  the  astonishment  of  the  smoker.  The  fire 
is  stage  are,  and  will  not  burn  the  skin  or 
clothing.  After  the  fireworks  the  victim  can 
continue  smoking  the  cigar  to  the  end.  Price, 
10c. ;  8  for  25c;  1  dozen,  90c.,  mailed,  pest* 

^BANK  SMITH,  883  Lenox  Are..  N.  Y. 


THE  FRIGHTFUL  RATTLESNAKE  1 


£ 


To  all  appearance  it  is  a 
harmless  piece  of  coiled 
paper  with  a  mouth¬ 
piece  attachment,  but 
upon  placing  it  to  one’s 
mouth,  and  blowing 
Into  the  tube,  an  Imita¬ 
tion  snake  over  two 
feet  In  length  springs  out  of  the  roll  like  a 
flash  of  lightning,  producing  a  whistling,  flut¬ 
tering  sound  that  would  frighten  a  wild  In¬ 
dian.  We  guarantee  our  rattlesnake  not  to 
bite,  but  would  not  advise  you  to  play  the 
joke  on  timid  women  or  delicate  children. 
Each  snakq  packed  In  a  box.  Price,  10c.;  8 
for  26c.,  mailed  postpaid. 

WOLFF  NOVELTY  CO..  29  W.  26th  St..  N.  Y 


THE  NOMATCH  LIGHTER 

PRICE  -  -  $1.00 


To  savers  of  trading  stamps  and  coupons  :  A  Nomatch 
Lighter  can  be  redeemed  for  the  following  coupons  or 
trading  stamps  s 

SPERRY  &  HUTCHINSON 
500  stamps 

UNITED  CIGAR  STORE 
500  coupons  or  100  certificates 

SCHULTE  CIGAR  STORE 
500  coupons  or  100  certificates 

v 

Remit  by  express  or  post  money  order. 
Currency  can  be  sent  by  registered  mail. 


CAN  BE  USED  AS  A  CANDLE,  TORCH  OR  LAMP. 
RECOMMENDED  TO  THE  THEATRICAL 
PROFESSION  AS  A  MAKE-UP  LAMP. 
VALUABLE  IN  HOME,  OFFICB,  OR  STUDY. 


A  light  is  produced  by  pressing  a  key  at  the  right,  as 
shown  in  the  illustration.  Release  the  key  and  the 
light  is  automatically  extinguished. 

Absolutely  Positive  in  Operation 

There  is  a  quick,  detachable  ash  receiver  at  the  base — 
tasy  to  clean,  and  which  prevents  spilling. 

Try  a  Lighter  for  30  Days 

If  it  is  not  satisfactory,  return  it,  and  we  will  cheer¬ 
fully  refund  your  money. 


The  Nomatch  Manufacturing  Co. 

271  Broadway,  New  York  City,  New  York 


WE  WAN 


YOU 


TO  READ 
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Moving  Picture  Stories 

A  Weekly  Magazine  devoted  to  Photoplays  and  Players  Absolutely  the  finest  little  publication  on  the  news-stands 

PRICE  5  CENTS  A  COPY 


ISSUED  EVERY  FRIDAY 

BEAUTIFUL  COLORED  COVER  DESIGNS 


THIRTY-TWO  PAGES 
FINE  HALF-TONE  FRONTISPIECES 


New  portraits  of  aotors  and  actresses  every  week  •  Get  a  oopy  of  this  weekly  magazine  and  see  whet’tt'fa 

EVERY  NUMBER  CONTAINS 

Six  Gripping  Stories,  based  on  the  latest  and  best  Aims,  each  profusely  illustrated  with  fine  half  tones  of  scenes  la  the 
plays. 

Photographs  and  Biographies  of  the  most  celebrated  Photoplay  actors  and  actresses. 

Special  Articles  relating  to  Moving  Pictures,  written  by  the  greatest  authorities  In  the  film  business. 

News  Notes  from  the  studios  about  the  doings  of  everybody  of  prominence  connected  with  the  Photoplays. 

Scenario  Hints  and  the  names  of  all  the  companies  who  may  buy  the  plays  you  write. 

Foetus,  Jingles,  Jests  and  every  bright  feature  calculated  to  interest  both  young  and  old. 

GET  A  COPY  NOW  fr<>m  your  newsdealer,  or  send  us  5  cents  in  money  or  postage  stamps,  and  we  will  mail 
you  the  latest  number  issued 


“MOVING  PICTURE  STORIES,”  Inc. 

168  West  23d  Street  New  York 


uums  ora  iiLi} 

Santa  Cruz  .^sarwmMm 


f\HD  Other  Stores 
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- LATEST  ISSUES - 

•72  Young  Wild  West's  Election  ;  or,  A  Mayor  at  Twenty. 

873  Young  Wild  West  and  the  Cattle  Thieves :  or,  Breaking  up  a 

874  Young  WUd^West's  Mascot;  or.  The  Dog  That  Wanted  a  Master. 
876  Young  Wild  West's  Challenge  ;  or,  A  Combination  Hard  to  Beat. 

876  Young  Wild  West  and  the  Ranch  Queen ;  or.  Rounding  up  the 

Cattle  Ropers.  „  ,,  . 

877  Young  Wild  West's  Pony  Express ;  or,  Getting  the  Mail  Through 

on  Time.  „ 

878  Young  Wild  West  on  the  Big  Divide ;  or.  The  Raid  of  the 

K6n6ii[&d6S 

679  Young  Wild’West's  Million  In  Gold;  or,  The  Boss  Boy  of  Boulder. 

680  Young  Wild  West  Running  the  Gauntlet ;  or,  The  Pawnee  Chief  s 

Last  Shot.  „  ,  .. 

681  Young  Wild  West  and  the  Cowboys ;  or,  A  Hot  Time  on  the 

irie 

682  Young  Wild  West’s  Rough  Riders ;  or,  The  Rosebud  of  the 

Rockies.  „ 

683  Young  Wild  West's  Dash  for  Life  ;  or.  A  Ride  That  Saved  a  Town. 

684  Young  Wild  West’s  Big  Pan  Out;  or.  The  Battle  for  a  Silver 

685  Young  Wild  West  and  the  Charmed  Arrow  ;  or.  The  White  Lily 

of  the  Klowas.  , 

686  Young  Wild  West’s  Great  Round  'Up:  or,  Corraling  the  Ranch 

Raiders. 

687  Young  Wild  West’s  Rifle  Rar\gers ;  or.  Trailing  a  Bandit  King. 

688  Young  Wild  West  and  the  Russian  Duke  :  or.  A  Lively  Time  on 

Mountain  and  Plain. 

689  Young  Wild  West  on  the  Rio  Grande  ;  or.  Trapping  the  Mexican 

Coiners. 

690  Y’oung  Wild  West  and  Sitting  Bull  ;  or,  Saving  a  Troop  of  Cavalry. 

691  Young  Wild  West  and  the  Texas  Trailers :  or.  Roping  in  the  Horse 

Thieves. 


692 


693 

694 


young  Wild  West's  Whirlwind  Riders:  or.  Chasing  the  Borderf 
Thugs.  ~  ~ 


695 

696 

697 

698 

699 

700 

701 

702 

703 

704 

705 

706 

707 

708 


Yo“*WH<l  West  and  the  Danite.  ••  or.  Arietta’.  Gre.t  Peril,  i 
Young  Wild  West  In  the  Shadow  of  Death  .  or.  saved  oy  a 
Man's  Bullet. 


YouVig'  wn'd'w'est  and  the  Arizona  Boomers;  or,  The  Bad 
of  Bullet  Bar.  - - - - 


Youn^ Wild  West  After  the  Claim-Jumpers;  or,  Taming  a  Tou M 
Town  _  . „  .  . 


YoungVild  West  and  the  Prairie  Pearl  ;  or.  The  Mystery  of  No 
Man’s  Ranch.  -  -•  •  ■■  ™ 


Young’ Wild"  West  on  a  Crooked  Trail  ;  or,  Lost  on  the  Alkii  J 

YoungeWild  West  and  the  Broken  Bowie;  or.  The  Outlaws  of; 
Yellow  lork.  _  .  or  Trannimr  the  Reds  and 


YomiK°Wndr West’s  Running  Fight;  or.  Trapping  the  Reds  and 

Young^Wlld  West  and  His  Deadshot  Band:  or.  The  Smuggle 
of  the  Canadian  Border.  _  J 


rg 


Young hWBd '  west's  HBl’ind  '  Ride  :  or.  The  Treasure  Trove  of  the 

Young0WUd'west  and  the  Vigilantes;  or.  Thinning  Out  a  Hard' 
Crowd. 


YoungeWild  West  on  a  Crimson  Trail:  or.  Arietta  Among  tb< 
Apaches. 


Young  Wild  West  and  “Gilt  Edge  Gil";  or,  Touching  up  the 

Young  Pwnd  West’s  Reckless  Riders:  or,  After  the  Train 

YoSCwild  West  at  Keno  Gulch;  or,  The  Game  That  Never 

Young8  wfld'J< West  and  the  Man  from  the  East;  or.  The  Luck 
That  Found  the  Lost  I. ode. 


For  sale  by  all  newsdealers,  or  will  be  sent  to  any  address  on  re 

FRANK  T0USEY,  Publisher, . 


ceipt 


1  UIU  1'iJUU"  1 

of  m-ice  5  cents  per  copy,  in  money  or  postage  stamps,  by 

...  -  168  West  23d  St.,  N.  T. 


IF  YOU  WANT  yl]VY  “ByiCK  NUMBERS 

of  our  weeklies  and  cannot  procure  them  from  newsdealers,  they  can  be  obtained  from  this  office  direct, 
your  Order  and  send  it  to  us  with  the  price  of  the  weeklies  you  want  and  we  will  send  them  to  you  by 
AGE  STAMPS  TAKEN  THE  SAME  AS  MONEY. 


Write  out  and  fill  In 
return  mail.  POST- 


FRANK  TOTJSEY,  Publisher, 


168  West  23d  St.,  N.  Y.  1 


No.  1.  NAPOLEON’S  ORACULUM  AND 
DREAM  BOOK. — Containing  the  great  oracle 
of  human  destiny;  also  the  true  meaning  of 
almost  any  kind  of  dreams,  together  with 
charms,  ceremonies,  and  curious  games  of 
cards. 

No.  2.  HOW  TO  DO  TRICKS.— The  great 
book  of  magic  and  card  tricks,  containing  full 
Instruction  on  all  the  leading  card  tricks  of 
the  day,  also  the  most  popular  magical  illu- 
•lons  as  performed  by  our  leading  magicians; 
every  boy  should  obtain  a  copy  of  this  book. 

No.  8.  HOW  TO  FLIRT— The  arts  and 
wiles  of  flirtation  are  fully  explained  by  this 
little  book.  Besides  the  various  methods  of 
handkerchief,  fan,  glove,  parasol,  window  and 
hat  flirtation,  It  contains  a  full  list  of  the 
language  and  sentiment  of  flowers. 

No.  4.  HOW  TO  DANCE  Is  the  title  of 
this  little  book.  It  contains  full  Instructions 
in  the  art  of  dancing,  etiquette  In  the  ball¬ 
room  and  at  parties,  how  to  dress,  and  full 
directions  for  calling  off  In  all  popular  square 
dances. 

No.  5.  HOW  TO  MAKE  LOVE.— A  com¬ 
plete  guide  to  love,  courtship  and  marriage, 
riving  sensible  advice,  rules  and  etiquette  to 
be  observed,  with  many  curious  and  Interest¬ 


ing  things  not  generally  known. 

No.  6.  HOW  TO  BECOME  AN  ATHLETE. 
— Giving  full  Instruction  for  the  use  of  dumb¬ 
bells,  Indian  clubs,  parallel  bars,  horizontal 
bars  and  various  other  methods  of  developing 
a  good,  healthy  muscle;  containing  over  sixty 
Illustrations. 

No.  7.  HOW  TO  KEEP  BIRDS.— Hand¬ 
somely  Illustrated  and  containing  full  Instruc¬ 
tions  for  the  management  and  training  of  the 
canary,  mockingbird,  bobolink,  blackbird, 
paroquet,  parrot,  etc. 

No.  9.  HOW  TO  BECOME  A  VENTRILO¬ 
QUIST. — By  Harry  Kennedy.  Every  Intelli¬ 
gent  boy  reading  this  book  of  Instructions  can 
master  the  art,  and  create  any  amount  of  fun 
for  himself  and  friends.  It  Is  the  greatest 
book  ever  published. 

No.  10.  HOW  TO  BOX. — The  art  of  self- 
defense  made  easy.  Containing  over  thirty 
Illustrations  of  guards,  blows,  and  the  differ¬ 
ent  positions  of  a  good  boxer.  Every  boy 
should  obtain  one  of  these  useful  and  Instruc¬ 
tive  books,  as  It  will  teach  you  how  to  box 
without  an  Instructor. 

No.  11.  HOW  TO  WRITE  LOVE-LETTERS. 

_ A  most  complete  little  book,  containing  full 

directions  for  writing  love-letters,  and  when 
to  use  them,  giving  specimen  letters  for 
▼oung  and  old. 

7  No  12.  HOW  TO  WRITE  LETTERS  TO 

LADIES. — Giving  complete  Instructions  for 
writing  "letters  to  ladles  on  all  subjects;  also 
litters  of  Introduction,  notes  and  requests. 

No  18  HOW  TO  DO  IT:  OR.  BOOK  OF 
ETIQUETTE. — It  Is  ft  great  life  secret,  and 


one  that  every  young  man  desires  to  know  all 
about.  There’s  happiness  In  it. 

No.  14.  HOW  TO  MAKE  CANDY.— A  com¬ 
plete  hand-book  for  making  all  kinds  of 
candy,  Ice-cream,  svrups,  essences,  etc.,  etc. 

No.  18.  HOW  TO  BECOME  BEAUTIFUL. 
— One  of  the  brightest  and  most  valuable 
little  books  ever  given  to  the  world.  Every¬ 
body  wishes  to  know  how  to  become  beauti¬ 
ful,  both  male  and  female.  The  secret  is 
simple,  and  almost  costless. 

No.  20.  HOW  TO  ENTERTAIN  AN  EVE¬ 
NING  PARTY. — A  complete  compendium  of 
games,  sports,  card  diversions,  comic  recita¬ 
tions,  etc.,  suitable  for  parlor  or  drawing¬ 
room  entertainment.  It  contains  more  for 
the  money  than  any  book  published. 

No.  21.  HOW  TO  HUNT  AND  FISH.— The 
most  complete  hunting  and  fishing  guide  ever 
published.  It  contains  full  Instructions  about 
guns,  hunting  dogs,  traps,  trapping  and  fish¬ 
ing,  together  with  description  of  game  and 
fish. 

No.  22.  HOW  TO  DO  SECOND  SIGHT. — 
Heller’s  second  sight  explained  by  his  former 
assistant,  Fred  Hunt,  Jr.  Explaining  how  the 
secret  dialogues  were  carried  on  between  the 
magician  and  the  boy  on  the  stage:  also  giv¬ 
ing  all  the  codes  and  signals. 

No.  23.  HOW  TO  EXPLAIN  DREAMS. — 
This  little  book  gives  the  explanation  to  all 
kinds  of  dreams,  together  with  lucky  and 
unlucky  days. 

No.  24.  HOW  TO  WRITE  LETTERS  TO 
GENTLEMEN. — Containing  full  directions  for 
writing  to  gentlemen  on  all  subjects. 

No.  25.  HOW  TO  BECOME  A  GYMNAST. — 
Containing  full  instructions  for  all  kinds  of 
gymnastic  sports  and  athletic  exercises.  Em¬ 
bracing  thirty-five  Illustrations.  By  Professor 
W.  Macdonald. 

No.  20.  HOW  TO  ROW.  SAIL  AND  BUILD 
A  BOAT.— Fully  illustrated.  Full  instructions 
are  given  in  this  little  book,  together  with  in¬ 
structions  on  swimming  and  riding,  companion 
sports  to  boating. 

No.  27.  HOW  TO  RECITE  AND  BOOK  OF 
RECITATIONS. — Containing  the  most  popular 
selections  In  use,  comprising  Dutch  dialect, 
French  dialect,  Yankee  and  Irish  dialect 
pieces,  together  with  many  standard  readings. 

No.  28.  HOW  TO  TELL  FORTUNES. — 
Everyone  is  desirous  of  knowing  what  his 
future  life  will  bring  forth,  whether  happiness 
or  misery,  wealth  or  poverty.  You  can  tell 
by  a  glance  at  this  little  book.  Buy  one  and 
be  convinced. 

No.  29.  HOW  TO  BECOME  AN  INVENTOR. 
— Every  boy  should  know  how  Inventions  orig¬ 
inated.  This  book  explains  them  all.  giving 
examples  in  electricity,  hydraulics,  magnet¬ 
ism,  optics,  pneumatics,  mechanics,  etc. 

No.  80.  HOW  TO  COOK.— One  of  the  most 
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nstructive  books  on  cooking  ever  published. 
:t  contains  recipes  for  cooking  meats,  fish, 
;arae,  and  ovsters;  also  pies,  puddings,  cake* 
ind  all  kinds  of  pastry,  and  a  grand  collec- 

:ion  of  recipes.  _ _ 

No.  31.  HOW  TO  BECOME  A  SPEAKER. 
— Containing  fourteen  Illustrations,  giving  the 
llfferent  positions  requisite  to  become  a  good 
speaker,  reader  and  elocutionist.  Also  con¬ 
fining  gems  from  all  the  popular  authors  of 
prose  and  poetry.  „ 

No.  32.  IIOW’  TO  RIDE  A  BICYCLE.— 
Containing  instructions  for  beginners,  choice 
of  a  machine,  hints  on  training,  etc.  A  com- 
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No.  35.  HOW  TO  PLAY  GAMES.— A  com¬ 
plete  and  useful  little  book,  containing  the 
rules  and  regulations  of  billiards,  bagatelle, 
backgammon,  croquet,  dominoes,  etc. 

No.  36.  HOW  TO  SOLVE  CONUNDRUMS. 
— Containing  all  the  leading  conundrums  of 
the  day,  amusing  riddles,  curious  catches  and 
witty  sayings. 

No.  38.  HOW  TO  BECOME  YOUR  OWN 
DOCTOR. — A  wonderful  book,  containing  use¬ 
ful  and  practical  information  in  the  treatment 
of  ordinary  diseases  and  ailments  common  to 
every  family.  Abounding  in  useful  and  effec¬ 
tive  recipes  for  general  complaints. 

No.  39.  HOW  TO  RAISE  DOGS.  POULTRY. 
PIGEONS  AND  RABBITS.— A  useful  and  In¬ 
st  motive  book.  Handsomely  illustrated. 

No.  40.  HOW  TO  MAKE  AND  SET  TRAPS 
— Including  hints  on  how  to  catch  moles, 
weasels,  otter,  rats,  squirrels  and  birds.  Also 
how  to  cure  skins.  Copiously  illustrated. 


No.  41.  THE  BOYS  OF  NEW  YORK  END 
MEN’S  JOKE  BOOK. — Containing  a  great  va¬ 
riety  of  the  latest  Jokes  used  by  the  most 
famous  end  men.  No  amateur  minstrels  is  * 
complete  without  this  wonderful  little  book. 

No.  42.  THE  BOYS  OF  NEW  YORK 
STUMP  SPEAKER. — Containing  a  varied  as¬ 
sortment  of  stump  speeches.  Negro,  Dutch  and 
Irish.  Also  end  men’s  jokes.  Just  the  thing 
for  home  amusement  and  amateur  shows. 


No.  48.  HOW  TO  BECOME  A  MAGICIAN. 

— Containing  the  grandest  assortment  of  mag¬ 
ical  illusions  ever  placed  before  the  public. 
Also  tricks  with  cards,  incantations,  etc. 

No.  44.  HOW  TO  WRITE  IN  AN  AL¬ 
BUM. — A  grand  collection  of  Album  Versa* 
suitable  for  any  time  and  occasion;  embrac¬ 
ing  Lines  of  Love.  Affection,  Sentiment.  Hu¬ 
mor,  Respect,  and  Condolence;  also  Verse* 
Suitable  for  Valentines  and  Weddings. 

No.  45.  THE  BOYS  OF  NEW  YORK  MIN¬ 
STREL  GUIDE  AND  JOKE  BOOK.  -Some¬ 
thing  new  and  very  Instructive.  Every  boy 
should  obtain  this  book,  a*  It  contain*  full 
Instruction*  for  organising  an  amateur  mln- 
•trel  troupe. 


For  sale  bv  all  newsdealers,  or  will  be  sent  to  any  address  on  receipt  of  price.  10  cts  per  copy,  or  3  for  25  ct*.,  in  money  or  postage  stamp#,  by 
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